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From the New England Weekly Review. 
SKETCH. 


Twas far in June, and the blue arch of Heaven 
Was bright with Stars, and the full, silver moon 
Was forth amidst them, gazing with her train 
Serenely on our course. A languid breeze 
Full of Italian odours, filled our sails; 

And the blue sea around, the skies above, 

The depths beneath, and all that met the sense, 
Save the light-pinioned barque we journeyed in, 
And the faint hum it made, seemed as the sea 
Had drooped away, as a most weary child 

To sleep on nature’s bosom. It was calm 
Almost as death; bat a sweet wind prevailed 

In a light course, and bore our vessel through 
The soft and glittering waters, like a leaf. 


And there were glad ones with us—there was one 
The soul of charm—and her fair cheek was lit 
With beautiful brightness—with a ceaseless glow 
Of health and love, rich as the sweetest cloud 
That hangs above the sunset; and her eye 
Dark as jet, yet bright as the moist stars 
In dew-time; it was such a lustrous eye 
As men whose hearts have passions could not see 
And feel their bosoms-quiet—’twould unseal 
The founts of passion, as the sun of Spring 
Melts the white snows—and all their after dreams 
Were troubled with their brightness. She was there, 
And paced the deck by moonlight, and spread out 
Her soft brown tresses that the scentfal breeze 
Might wanton in them, while she gazed away 
To the blue billows rising on the verge 
Of the mooulit horizon, capped with snow, 

Or watched the billowy coluinns, blue and smooth, 
That spread like wings along the vessel’s track, 

Or gazed upon the bright bubbiing foam sa 
That dashed against our prow. Ob, she was fair, 
And heaven looks on no fairer. 


There was still 
One more; and he had lived witha strange pride, 
Defying conquest; he had looked on all 
The world calls beautiful, and found it dim; 
He had gone on in the world’s flowery paths, 
And found them thorny; he had bowed his heart 
In every contidence, at beauty’s shrine, 
And he had been betrayed; he had kept all 
The feelings of high honour,—romancee, love, 
And a pure sense of right, till he was left 
Standing alone, on a bieak spot, amazed, 
And stung in heart at the world’s recklessness. 
And then he shut his soul upon the past, 
And steeled it to the future. He felt need 
To crush the young heart’s passions, and to how 
His hopes and feelings to the basest dust 
That makes up earth—to trample them to death 
And bury them beneath that iron mask, 
That looks on life without a blush or tear. 
And so he practiced, till his heart was sore, 
And almost withered, from its loneliness, 
Waste as Sahara’s desert—cold and dim, 
And dead to every sense that makes life’s way 
A way of much enticement. 


Ile was.there, 
And had relented—woman’s smile had stolen 
Into his soul, and it had kindled scenes 
Of pleasant memory ;—and it flashed around 
In the waste places where old joys had dwelt, 
And he was strangely changed—the ice, that grief 
Had settled on his brain, began to melt, 
And flow in tears, and he was all the same 
In one short hour, as if he had not made 
Dark, cold resolves, and lived on them for years. 
Once more on a most wild and fickle sea 
His hopes were launched, and he could uot resist. 
And they stood there that night, and hand in hand, 
Leaned on the deck, and spoke, and talked of things, 
As if they bad been twain from youth till then. 
And so was he brought down from icy hills 
To vales where peudiine slept, and roses bloomed, 
And hope, and pleasure dwelt. 

Proyipence, (RR. 1830. 


SELECT TALES. 


{From the Diary of a late Physician.) 
THE BROKEN HEART. 


There was a large an@ gay party assembled one 
evening, in the memorable month of June, 1815, at 
a house in the remote western suburbs of London. 
Throngs of handsome and well-dressed women—a 

retinue of the leading men about town—the 
dazzling light of chandeliers blazing like three suns 
overhead—the charms of music and dancing—to- 
gether with that tone of excitement then pervading 
society at large, owing to our successful continental 
campaigns, which maddened England into almost 


daily annuneiations of viectory;—all these cireum-_ 


stances, I say, combined to supply spirit to every 
party. In fact, England was almost turned upside 
down with universal feasting! Mrs. » the lady 
whose party [ have just been mentioning, was in 
ecstacy at the eclat with which the whole was going 
off, and charmed with the buoyaut animation with 
which all seemed inelined to contribute their quota 
to the evening’s amusement. <A young lady of some 
personal attractions, most amiable manners, and great 
accomplishments—particularly musical—had_ been 
repeatedly solicited to sit down to the piano, for the 
purpose of favouring the company with the favourite 
Spanish air, ** The Banks of Ailan Water.” Fora 
long time, however, she steadfastly resisted their 
importunities, on the plea of low spirits. There 
was evidently an air of deep pensiveness, if not me- 
lancholy, about her, which ought to have corroborat- 
ed the truth of the plea she urged. She did not 
seem to gather excitement with the rest; and rather 
endured, than shared, the gayeties of the evening. 
Uf course, the young folks around her of her own 
sex whispered thetr suspicions that she was in love; 
and, in point of fact, it was well kuown by several 
present, that Miss was engaged to a young 
officer who had earned considerable distinction in the 
Peninsular campaign; and to whom she was to be 
united on his return from the continent. It need not, 
therefore, be wondered at, that a thought of the va- 
rious casualties to which a soldier’s life is exposed— 
especially a bold and brave young soldier, such as 
her intended had proved himself—and the possibility, 
if not probability, that he might, alas! never 


** Return to claim his blushing bride,” 


but be left behind among the glorious throng of the 
tallen—sufliced to overcast her mind with gloomy 
anxieties and apprehensions. It was, indeed, owing 
solely to the affectionate importunities of her rela- 
tives, that she was prevailed on to be seen in society 
atall. Had her own inelination been consulied, she 
would have sought solitade, where she might, with 
weeping and trembling, commend her hopes to the 
hands of Him ** who seeth in secret,” and ** whose 
ure the issues” of battle. As, however, Miss ’s 
rich contralto voice, and skilful powers of aceompa- 
nimeot, were much talked of, the company would | 
listen to no excuses cr apologies; so the poor girl 
was absolutely dated into sitting down to the piano, 
when she ran over a few melancholy chords with an 
air of reluctance and displacency. Her sympathies 
were soon excited by the fine tones—the tumultuous 
melody—ot the keys she touched, and she struck into 
the soft and soothing symphony of ‘The Banks of 
Allan Water.”? The breathless silence of the by- 
standers—for nearly all the company was thronged | 
around—was at length broken by her voice, stealing, 
** like faint blue gushing streams,” on the delighted 
ears of her auditors, as she commenced singing that 
exquisite little ballad, with the most touching pathos 
and solemnity. She had just commenced the verse, 


** For his bride a soldier sought her, 
And a winning tongue had he!” 


when, to the surprise of every body around her, she 
suddenly ceased playing and singing, without remov- 
ing her hands from the instrument, and gazed steadi- 
ly torward with a vacant air, while the colour faded 
trom her cheeks, and jeft them as pale as the lily. 
She contined tius for some moments, to the alarm 
aud astonishnieut of the compauy—motiouless, and 
apparently unconscious of any one’s presence. Her 
cldey sister, much agitated, stepped towards her, 
placed her hand on her shoulder, endeavoured gently 
to rouse her, and said hurriedly, ** Anne, Annie ??— 
Miss made no auswer; but afew moments after, 
without moving her eyes, suddenly burst into a 
piercing shriek! Consternation seized all present. 
“Sister, sister! —Dear Anne, are you ill?” again 
inquired her trembiing sister, endeavouring to rouse 
her, but in vain. Miss did not seem either to 
see or hear ber. Her eves still gazed fixedly forward, 
Ull they seemed gradually to expand, as it were, with 
an expression of glassy horror. All present seemed 
utterly confounded, aud afraid to interfere with her. 
Whispers were heard, ** She’s ill—in a fit; run for 
some water. Good God, how strange; what a picre- 
ing shriek,” &c. Xe. At length Miss ——’s lips 
moved. She began to mutter inaadibly; but by and 
by those immediately near her could distinguish the 
words, ** There!—there they are—with their lan- 
terns. Oh! they are looking out for the de—a—d ! 
‘They tarn over the heaps. Ab!—now—no!—that 
little hill of sluin—see, see!—they are turning them 
over one by one. ne 18!—Q, hor- 
ror! horror! horror!—RiG#T THROUGH THE BEART!” 
and with a long shuddering groan, she fell senseless 
into the arms of her horror-struck sister. Of course 
all were in confusion and dismay—not a face present 
but was blanched with agitation and affright on hear- 
ing oe extraordinary words she uttered. With true 
delicacy and propriety of fecling, all those whose 
carriages had happened to have already arrived, in- 
stantly took their departure, to prevent their 


senee embarrassing or interfering with the family, 
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who were already sufficienuy bewildered. The room 
was soon thinned of all, except those who were im- 
mediately engaged in rendering their services to the 
young lady; and a servant was instantly despatched, 
with a horse, for me. On my arrival, | found her 
in bed, (still at the house where the party was given, 
which was that of the young lady’s sister-in-law. ) 
She had fallen into a succession of swoons ever since 
she had been carried ap from the drawing room, and 
was perfectly when L entered the bedcham- 
ber where she lay. She had not spoken a syllable 
since uttering the singular words just related; and her 
whole frame was cold and rigid—in fact, she seemed 
to have received some strange shock, which had aito- 
gether paralyzed her. By the use, however, of strong 
stimulants, we succeeded in at length restoring her 
to something like consciousness, but [ think it would 
have been better for her---judging from the event--- 
never to have woke again from forgetfulness. She 
opened her eyes under the influence of the searching 
stimulants we applied, and stared vacantly for an in- 
stant on those standing round her bedside. Her 
countenance, of an ashy hue, was damp with elam- 
my perspiration, and she lay perfectly motionless, 
except when her frame undulated with long deep- 
drawn sighs. 

**Oh, wretched, wretched, wretched girl!” she 
murmured at length—‘‘ why have I lived till now? 
Why did you not suffer me to expire? He called me 
to join him—TI was going—and you will not let me— 
but I must go—yes, yes.” 

** Anne—dearest!—Why do you talk so? Charles 
is not gone—he will return soon—he will indeed”— 
sobbed her sister. 

‘Qh, never, never! You could not see what I 
saw, Jane”—she shuddered—** Uh, it was frightful! 
How they tumbled about the heaps of the dead!— 
how they stripped—oh, horror, horror!” 

** My dear Miss ——, you are dreaming —raving 
—indeed you are,” said f, holding her hand in mine. 
‘Come, come—you must not give way to such 
gloomy, such nervuus fancics—you must not indeed. 
You are frightening your friends to no purpose. ”” 

What do you mean?” she replied, looking me 
suddenly full in the face. tell you itistwue! Ah 
me, Charles is dexd—L know it--l saw him! Shot 
+ through the heart. ‘Vhey were stripping him 
when ” And heaving three or four short con- 
vulsive sobs, she again swooned. Mrs. » the 
lady of the house, (the sister-in-law of Miss ——, as 
L think L have menticued, ) could endure the distress- 
ing scene no longer, and was carried out of the 
room, fainiing, in the arms of her husband. With 
great difficulty, we succecded in restoring Miss —— 
once more to consciousness; but the frequency and 
duration of her relapses began seriously to alarm me. 
The spirit, being brought so often to the brink, might 
at last suddenly flit off into eternity, « ithout any oue’s 
veing aware of it. 1, of course, did all that my pro- 
fessional knowledge and experience suggested; and, 
after expressing my readiness to revain all night in 
the house, in the event of auy sudden alteration in 
Miss for the worse, | took my departure, pro- 
mising to eall very early in the morning. Betore 
leaving, Mr. had acquainted me wath all the 
particulars above related, and, as L rode home, | could 
not help fe ding the liveliest curiosity, mingled with 
the most intense sympathy, for the unfortunate suf- 
ferer, to see whether the corroborating event would 
stamp the present as one of those extraordinary oc- 
currencees, Which oceasioualiy ** come o’er us like a 
summmucr cloud,” astonishing and perplexing every 
one. 

‘The next morning, about nine o’clock, I was again 
at Miss ’s bedside. She was nearly in the same 
state as that In whieh I had left her the preceding 
evening—only feebler, aud almost continually stupi- 
fied. She seemed, as it were, stunned with some 
severe but invisible stroke. She said seareely any 
thing, but often uttered a low, moaning, indistinct 
sound, and whispered at intervals, ‘* Yes—shortly, 
Charles, shorily—to-morro#.” There was no rous- 
ing her by conversation; she noticed no one, and 
would answer no questions. I suggested the pro- 
priety of calling in additional medical assistance; 
and, in the evening, met two eminent brother physi- 
cians in consultation at her bedside. We came to 
the conclusion that she was sinking rapidly, and that, 
unless some miracle intervened tu restore her ener- 
gies, she would continue with us but a very little iong- 
er.. After my brether physicians bad left, I returned 
to the sick-chamber, and sat by Miss ——’s bed- 
side for more than an hour. My feelings were much 
agitated at witnessing her singulay and aflecting situa- 
tion. There was such a swect and sorrowful expres- 
sion about her pallid features, deepening, ovcasion- 
ally, into such hopelessness of heart-broken auguish, 


us nO One g@uld contemplate without deep emotion. 
There w ides, something mysterious and aw- 
ing—sometiiing of what in Scotland is called second 


sight---in the cireumstances which had occasioned 
her illness, 
** Gone---gone!” she murmured, with closed eyes, 


while I was sitting and gazing in silence on hery 
** gone---and in glory Ah! I shall see the you 
conqueror---I shall! How he will love me! Ahk! 
recolleet,” she continued, after a long interval, “ it 
was the * Banks of Allan Water’ these cruel people 
made me sing---andl my heart breaking the while! 
W hat was the verse [ was singing when | saw”---she 
shuddered---** oh !---this--- 


* For his bride a soldier sought her, 
And a winning tongue had he--- 

On the banks of Allan water 
None so gay as he! 

But the summer grief had brought her, 
And the soldier---false was he’--- 


Oh, no, no, never---Charles---my poor murdered 
Charles---never!” she groaned, and spoke no more. 
that night. She continued utterly deaf to all that 
was said in the way of sympathy or remonstrance; 
and, if her lips moved at all, it was only to utter 
faintly some such words as, ** Oh, let me---let me 
leave in peace!”? During the two next days she con- 
tinued drooping rapidly. The only cireumstance 
about her demeanour, particularly noticed, was, that 
she once moved her hands for a moment over the 
counterpane, as though she were playing the piano--- 
a sudden flush overspread her features---her eyes ° 
stared as though she was startled by the appearance 
of some phantom or other, and she gasped, ** There, 
there !”?---after which she relapsed into her former 
state of stupor. 

How will it be credited, that on the fourth morn- 
ing of Miss ’s illness, a letter was received from 
Paris by her family, with a black seal, and franked 
by the noble colonel of the regiment in which Charles 
had served, communicating the melanchol 
intelligence, that the young Captain had fallen to- 
wards the close of the battle of W aterloo; for while 
in the act of charging at the head of his corps, a 
French cavalry officer shot him with his pistol right 
through the heart! ‘The whole family, with all their 
acquaintance, were unutterably shocked at the news— 
almost pétrified with amazement at the strange core 
reboration of Miss ——’s prediction. How to come 
munieate it to the poor suffercr was now a serious 
question, or whether to communicate it at all at pre- 
sent? ‘The family at last, considering that it would 
be unjustifiable in them any longer to withhold the 
intelligence, enurusted the painful duty to me. I, 
therefore, repaired to her bedside alone, on the eve- 
ning of the day on which the letter had been received; 
that evening was the last of her life! 1 sat down in 
my usual place beside her, and her pulse, counte- 
nance, breathing, cold extremities---together with 
the fact that she had taken no nourishment whatever 
since she had been laid on her bed---convineed me 
that the poor girl’s sufferings were soon to terminate, 
I was at « loss for a length of time how to break the 
oppressive silence. Observing, however, her fading 
eves fixed on me, [ determined, as it were accidental- 
ly, to attract them to the fatal letter which I then 
held in my hand. Aftera while she observed it; her 
eye suddenty settled on the ample coroneted seal, and 
the sight operated something like an electric shock, 
She seemed struggling to speak, but in vain. [now 
wished to heaven I had never agreed to undertake the 
duty which had been imposed on me. I opened the 
letter, and looking steadfastly at her, said, in as 
soothing tones as my agitation could command, **M 
dear girl, now don’t be alarmed, or I shall not tell 
you what I am going to tell you.” She trembled, 
and her sensibilities seemed suddenly restored; for 
her eye assumed an expression of alarmed intelli- 
genee, and her lips moved about like those of a per- 
son who feels them parched with agitation, and en- 
deavours to moisten them. ‘* This letter has been 
received to-day from Paris,” I continued, ** it is from 
Colonel Lord , and brings word that---that--- 
that’’---I felt suddenly choked, and could not bring 
out the words, 

‘“fhat my Charles is pkap—I know it. Did I not 
tell you so?” said Miss , interrapting me, 
with as clear and distinet a tone of voice as she ever 
had in her life. I felt confounded. Had the unex- 
pected operation of the news I brought been able to 
dissolve the spell which had withered ber mental 
men and afford promise of her restoration to 

ealth! 

Has the reader ever watcheda candle which isflick- 
ering and expiring in its socket, suddenly shoot op 
into an instantaneous brillianec, aud then be utterly 
extinguished? [ soon saw it was thus with poor 
Miss———. All the expiring energies of her soul 
were suddenly collected to receive the corroboration 
of her vision—if such itmay be called—and then she 
would, 


“Like a lily drooping, 
Bow her head, and die.” 


To return: she me, in a faltering voice, to 
read her all the letter. She listened with clesedeves, 
made no remark when I had coneluded = After 


a pause, 1 exelaimed—‘‘God be praised, my 
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dear Miss ———, that you have been able to receive 
this dreadful news so firmly!” Ai 

‘Doctor, tell me, have you no medicine that could 
make me weep’—Oh, give it me; it would relieve 
me, for I feel amountain on my breast—it is pressing 
me,” replied she feebly, uttering the words at long 
intervals. Pressing her hand in mine, I begged her 
to be calm, and the oppression would soon disap- 
Oh—h—oh, that I could weep, Doctor!” She 
whispered something else but inaudibly. 1 put my 
ear close to her mouth, and distinguished something 
like the words—** I am—call—her—hush,” accom- 

ied with a faint, fluttering gurgling, sound. Alas, 
too well understood it! With much trepidation. 
I ordered the nurse to summon the family into the 
room instantly. Her sister Jane was the first that 
entered, her eyes swollen with weeping, and seem- 
ingly half suffocated with the effort to conceal her 
emotions. 

‘“*Oh, my darling, precious, precious sister Anne!” 
she sobbed, and knelt down at the bed-side, flinging 
her arms round her sister’s neck—kissing the gentle 
sufferer’s cheeks and mouth. 

“‘Anne!—love!—darling!—Don’t you know me?” 
She groaned kissing her forehead repeatedly. Could 
Ihelp weeping? All who had entered were standing 
around the bed, sobbing, andin tears. I kept my fin- 


4 gers at the wrist of the dying sufferer; but could not 


eel whether or not the pulse beat, which however, 1 
attributed to my own agitation. 
** Speak---speak--my darling Anne! speak to me; 
I am your poor sister Jane!” sobbed the agonized 
girl continuing fondly a her sister’s cold lips 
and forehead. She suddenly started—exclaimed, 
** Oh, God, she’s dead!” and sunk instantly senseless 
on the floor. Alas, alas, it was too true; my sweet 
and broken-hearted patient was no more. 


From the Charleston City Gazetie. 
THE MAGIC MIRROR. 


- It was on a cold day in the beginning of March, 
that the young Baron of L. withhis wife, his brother 
[a young officer] and their retinue, departed from 
the Austrian capital for a castle which he had lately 
inherited by the death of his father. 

‘°Tis a wild, romantic spot;’ rejoined the baron- 
ess. ‘The gloomy forests around, with the branches 
of the ancient trees waving mournfully to the blast, 
the deep glen and lofty mountain we passed, at the 

‘foot of which, the river rushes with its thundering 
sound, form a grand and magnificent spectacle.’ 

‘They do so,’ said the baron, ‘and the place is alto- 
gether well fitted as the scene of the strange tales 
which are related of it. Many ancient traditions have 
been handed down concerning events which are said 
to have happened in our family, several centuries 
since. Many of them have been related to me by 
my father’s ancient domestics. It will serve to pass 
the evening agreeably, and I will relate one of them.’ 


‘THE MAGIC MIRROR.’ 
‘Many centuries since, this castle was inhabited 
by Francis, Baron of L. a remote ancestor of mine. 
e had an only son, at that time about six years of 
age. The baroness was an elegant and accomplished 
woman, deeply:versed in all ancient lore, and well 
acquainted with many foreign languages. Among 
other things, she made the science of astrology, her 
rincipal study, and delighted to penetrate into the 
eee by reading the mystic language of the planets. 
A learned astrologer had, for some years, been an 
inmate of the castle, whose chief delight it was, in 
return for the benefits she had lavished upon him, to 
instruct her in his art; and several hours of each day 
were spent by the lady in listening to his teaching. 

‘Tell me,’ said she to him one day, ‘Tell me the 
fate of my son, my beloved Ferdinand.’ 

‘Lady,’ answered the old man, ‘to day I cannot; 
visit me to-morrow at the hour of midnight, and you 
shall then know his future destiny; now retire; and 
until that time, disturb me not.’ 

The Baroness accordingly departed, and her 
thoughts were, for a time, attracted from the astro- 
loger, by the arrival of her husband from the chase, 
accompanied by a number of friends. 

The next evening, she retired to her room at an 
early hour, and sat waiting in eager expectation of 
the time appointed. The sounds of revelry were 
distinctly heard from the hall of the Castle, where 
the Baron and his friends were sitting, and afforded 
a relief to the solemnity of every aes, around her. 
She arose and went to the window. ‘The moon had 
risen brightly and was shedding its pale rays over 


', forest and river; the stars shone clearly, and every | 


thing seemed to denote that the fortune of her son 


- would be propitious. She looked at her watch: it 
wanted only one or two minutes of the appointed 


time. She walked towards the couch, where her son 
was sleeping, and imprinted a kiss on his forehead; 
then left the room. As she prepared to ascend the 
stairs, that led to the turret in which the astrologer 
lodged, the castle clock pealed the hour of twelve. 


A slight shudder and a feeling of awe passed over her | 


frame, but sheconquered them, and ascending, gave 
a low tap at the door of the apartment. 

‘Come in,’ said the solemn voice of the astrologer. 

She raised the latch and entered. 

The astrologer was seated at an open window, and 
the pure air of spring poured freely through the 
apartment. 

‘Draw nigh,’ said he, ‘and learn thy son’s future 
destiny.’ 

She approached him with a faltering step. 


mirror, .and the agreeable illusion vanished. 


‘Nay, fear not,’ continued he, perceiving her tre- 
mor, ‘his life will be noble. Behold!’ pointing to 
the — Mars, which shone forth, with a fierce, 
red 


ight, ‘yonder is the luminary, which presides 
over thy son’s fate. The splendour of its blaze 
eclipses all the lesser spheres; they shrink back, daz- 
zled by its brightness. Is it not a glorious light.’ 

‘It is indeed;’ answered the lady, with animation; 
‘and will the course of my son’s life be like that of 
yon beautiful orb? So clear and bright?’ 

They sat for some time, and gazed at it, till it at 
last sank from their sight beneath the horizon. 

Many years passed on, and the child, whose des- 
tiny the lady had sought to know, had grown into 
the tall, and beautiful youth. 

‘ Lady,’ said the astrologer to the Baroness, in one 
of her daily visits to him, ‘I am now constructing 
for you a mirror, in which future events may be dis- 
cerned, and of which you may take possession, after 
my departure.’ 

‘ Your departure!’ said or rather shrieked the Ba- 
roness; ‘surely Francisco you will not leave us: after 
being so long accustomed to your soeiety, how could 
I support your absence!’ 

‘ Lady,’ rejoined Francisco, ‘ the days of mortals 
are few; and none can tell when their life may be re- 
quired of them. Leave me, that I may finish the 
work, about which I have long, and steadfastly been 
employed.’ 

‘And when may I visit you again?’ said the lady. 

‘ Not for the space of several days,’ answered the 
astrologer; and the Baroness retired, pondering upon 
the mysterious words which the old man had uttered. 

After four or five days had glided by, the Baroness, 
judging that sufficient time had passed for Francisco 
to have completed his destined gift, proceeded to his 
apartment. She entered; but there was no one there. 
' *Franeisco!’? exclaimed she, almost wild with 
frightand astonishment, ‘ Francisco! where are you?? 
but no one answered. 

She hastily left the room, and inquired of all her 
household, if they had seen, or known any thing of 
Francisco; but no one was able to give any accounts 
of him. She then hurried back to his apartment, ac- 
companied by her husband, who was also extremely 
fond of Francisco, both from being accustomed to 
his society, and from gratitude for the good counsel 
he had frequently given him. As they gazed wish- 
fully around the room, the Baroness perceived in one 
corner of ita large mirror; at its side was a piece o 
paper, upon which were written these words: ‘ My 
work is completed and I depart; seek not to know 
aught of me, for all search will be vain. Adieu. 

FRANCISCO.’ 

Below this, were written the instructions, which 

the astrologer had formerly given the Baroness re- 


specting the use of the mirror, and a caution never to | 


consult it on frivolous occasions. 

Though the grief of the Baroness for her old friend 
was sincere, yet it was in some degree mitigated, by 
the idea of possessing so inestimable atreasure. ‘The 
mirror was then carefully raised and carried to her 
own apartment. 

‘ What do you imagine,’ said she to her female at- 
tendant, when she retired for the night, ‘what do 
you imagine can have become of Francisco?’ 

‘Indeed, madam, it surpasses every thing I have 
ever heard. But his sudden disappearance has fright- 
ened the servants out of their wits, and they have 
already invented a thousand ridiculous stories con- 
cerning it. Old Frederic, who has always been re- 
markable for his fertile imagination, and who firm- 
ly believes that every thing which his imagination 
may dictate is true, says, that he saw a large star de- 
scend towards Francisco’s window, and snatch him 
away in an instant; and every one else has invented 
some wonderful tale, equally improbable; and what 
is more amusing is, that each one believes his own, 
but none credits his neighbour’s story. 

The Baroness could not help smiling, at hearing 
the strange reports to which the astrologer’s disap- 
pearance had given rise, and the next day prepared 
to make a large curtain to cover the much valued 
mirror. 

Several weeks elapsed, and the Baron found him- 
self engaged in a war with his hereditary enemy, 
Count C, 

It was on the day preceding that on which the bat- 
tle was to take place, that the Baroness raised the 
curtain from the mirror, saying, 

‘Surely, I may now try thy virtues, mysterious 
mirror, for the event of a battle is no frivolous affair! 
I must know whether my husband will be victorious 
in the coming confiict.’ 

With these words, she summoned the Baron and 
the young Ferdinand to behold the trial. 

‘ Beware!’ said she to them, ‘ how you utter a syl- 
lable, or move from the spot in which I place you; 
if you do so, the vision will disappear, and may not 
be recalled. 

After she had finished the necessary ceremonies, 
a thick mist covered the surface of the mirror, but 
quickly dispelling, gave to view a battle field. In 
one part of the wide plain, not far distant from the 
castle, were encamped the followers of the Baron, 
and at:a short distance from them, those of the Count 
C. The signal for the conflict was given, and both 
armies rushed simultaneously forward, and the figure 
of the young Ferdinand was distinctly seen in the 
thickest of the fray, by his father’s side, dealing de- 
struction through the enemies’ ranks. _— 

‘Ha, exclaimed he, starting forward With delight, 
exulting at seeing his future deeds thus portrayed. 

As he spake, a mist again gathered around the 
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*Feolish boy!’ said the Baroness, ‘ did I not ware 
you to beware how you spoke! Now see the effects 
of your rashness! You wished to know the result of 
the battle, but the vision is irrecoverably gone!’ 

The next morning, at dawn, the Baron and his = 
lowers departed from the castle. The Barone 
watched them, till their waving plumes were no 
longer perceptible in the distance, and, hastened to 
her a ent, again to consult her mirror. 

But how different was the scene which it now pre- 
sented her, compared with its appearance on the pre- 
ceding day! Her husband and Count C. were engaged 
in a desperate struggle, each was wounded by his 
antagonist’s weapon, and finally, both sank upon the 
ground, and were raised and borne off, by their re- 
spective followers, mortally wounded, but not dead. 

The Baroness pressed her hands upon her brow, 
in agony, to shut out the fearful sight; then nerving 
herself to meet the result, she again turned towards 
the mirror. 

The battle had ceased; but the field was still strewn 
with the bodies of the combatants, and in the nearest 
part of the plain stood five or six soldiers, with their 
spears crosse«, and on them was the body of a knight, 
from whose bosom, life had apparently just parted; 
his helmet was off; it was her husband. 

The Baroness at this sight, shrieked aloud, and 
fell lifeless. Her attendants, alarmed at the sound; 
flew to her apartment, and found her stretched upon 
the floor before the mirror; but no one could divine the 
cause of her sudden swoon. 

Towards evening the events foretold in the pro- 
phetic mirror, were but too fatally verified. ‘The 
vassals of L. returned victorious, it is true, but their 
victory was dearly bought; for they bore with them 
the body of their lord, who had beed slain in combat 
with Count C. 

From that time, the magic mirror was closely 
veiled, and seldom consulted by the Baroness, ex- 
cepting at the urgent request of her son. 

The course of his life was, as the astrologer had 
foretold, long and brilliant; and few misfortunes ever 
occurred to dim its lustre. Since that time, many 
of his descendants have inhabited this castle, but the 
mirror still remains where it was first placed by the 
direction of the Baroness, and it is said that if an 
members of the family occupy the chamber where it 
is, their future destiny will be revealed to them by it. 

father,’ continued the Baron, as he concluded 
e, ‘tried the experiment when quite young, but 
I believe nothing resulted from it. 

‘I suppose,’ said his brother laughing, ‘ some of 
the domestics can show me the chamber; I will pass 
the night there myself.’ 

They now retired, and the young man, according 
to his desire, was conducted by the steward to the 
chamber which contained the magic mirror. 

‘Do you really wish to sleep here?’ said the old 
man, looking cautiously around, as if he feared that 
an apparition would start from every corner of the 
room. 

* And why not?’ answered the youth, ‘ why should 
I not sleep here, as well as in any other apartment?’ 

‘ Because,’ said the steward, in a hesitating man- 
ner, ‘ because they tell strange tales of this room; 
they say that the Baroness, for whose use the mir- 
ror was made, walks about here every night, and 
many other frightful stories are related of it; it was 
for that reason that it was never opened during your 
father’s life.’ 

‘Do you think,’ said the young man, smiling at 
this display of such gross superstition, ‘ do you think 
that the Baroness will be angry with me, for con- 
sulting her mirror?’ 

$ Why, I don’t know that she will; but still, I 
don’t think it would be very pleasant to have a visit 
from her.’ 

« When she comes I shall be ready to receive her,’ 
answered the youth, as the old man retired. 

He then proceeded to examine the mysterious 
mirror. A large curtain entirely covered it, and 
upon raising it, an old fashioned mirror of massive 
dimensions, was discovered. On the top of it, was 
the figure of a man, holding in one hand a celestial 
globe, whilst the other was in the act of drawin 
aside a curtain which seemed to separate heaven a 
earth. 

The young man stood for some moments gazing 
at it, then dropping the curtain, flung himself upon 
the couch and was soon in a profound slumber. 

He had slept but a short time before he was 
aroused by a loud flourish of trumpets. He started 
in amazement from his bed. The curtain had been 
drawn aside from the mirror, and the picture there 
represented filled his mind with astonishment and 
delight. 

The scene was a battle field; and he was receiving 
from his. commander, the. praise due to his valour; 
the scene changed, and a court was presented to his 
view, when, kneeling at the feet of his sovereign, 
he received from him a lofty title, and arose, equal 
in rank to the proudest nobles around. 

Again; a cave was before him; and a large party, 
with himself at their head, had met toconspire against 
their lawful sovereign. A conspiracy! he shuddered 
at the thought, but still gazed with a steadfast eye 
upon the mirror. 

The scene was now a dungeon; the scaffold and 
axe were prepared. 

As he turned heart-sick from the dreadful scene, 
the form of the Baroness glided between him and 
the mirror, exclaiming at the same time, ‘ Seek not 
to know those things which God has forbidden!’ 

As he at her in astonishment, she approach- 


4 ed-the mirror, saying, ‘ Thus perish this monument. 
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of my folly and presumption,’ whilst a loud clap of 
thunder shook the room, and the mirror fell from 
the wall, broken into a thousand fragments; the forn 
vanished, and al] was darkness. 

The young man started from the bed, scarcely 
able to believe that he had been dreaming.  ¢ Is jj 
possible,’ exclaimed he, and his first glance was dj. 
rected towards the mirror, to ascertain its safety; jt 
was safe, however; and the first rays of the sun pour 
ing into the room, warned him that it was morning, 

* Well,’ said the Baron to him, as they met at the 
breakfast table, ‘has your future destiny been unra. 
velled to you by means of the magic mirror?’ 

‘So far only,’ answered the young man, ‘I haye 
been troubled with a most distressing dream.’ Little 
more was said upon the subject at this time, but 
other lips were able better to speak of the events in 
the life of this jours heir of an ambitious family, 
than himself. The vision was fearfully verified, and 
ere the lapse of thirty years, he who beheld the 
scaffold in a dream, suffered upon it. 


THE TWO BRIDEGROOMS. 


_ The sun went down on the plains of Palestine, 
tinging with a redder hue the dark stains of battle, 
The Infidel had retired; and the field, from whence, 
but a little time before, the clang of-arms went up in- 
to the still skies of Syria, where the brazen helm and 
the pale crescent gave back their double flood of 
sunlight—and where the chivalrous lances of Chris. 
tendom bore down the infidel scimitar, lay silent be- 
neath the darkness—save when some stifled groan— 
or muttered prayer of the dying, told that the work 
of Death was yet finished. 

Bravely had Rupert Merton and his bosom friend, 
the young Knight of Anselm, -bore themselves in the 
terrible strife of that day. But, in the last struggle 
—Just as the vast sea of turbans and scimitars rolled 
backward from the fierce onset of the Christain chi- 
valry, they had been separated from each other; and 
Rupert, with a boding heart, discovered that his 
friend was not among the weary and war-spent sol- 
diers who gathered together in the Syrian twilight, 
with those mingled emotions of pain and triumph, 
which victory, attained only by bitter sacrifices, must 
always inspire. He turned away from the congratu- 
lations of his knightly brethren, and soughtthe bloody 
scene of the recent encounter. 

Fearful were the sights and sounds which pained 
the senses of Rupert Merton as he stole watchfully 
among the ghastly wrecks of the fierce death-grapple. 
On one hand lay the tall and graceful form of the 
Moslem, with his brazen helmet and light armour, 
and on the other, the stalwart Knight of Christen- 
dom, girded in his cumbrous armour, like a thrown- 
down statue of iron, with his cross-handled sword 
still grasped in a hand which might never more lift 
its heavy gauntlet. The writhing forms of the dying 
were around him—their ghastly countenances turned 
upward to the dim twilight—with here and therea 
friend bending anxiously over them, Rupert hur 
ried onward. A low moan at his side at length arrest- 
ed his attention. He paused, and by the dim light 
he saw the familiar countenance of his friend. The 
helmet was off—and there was a ghastly paleness in 
the features which faintly smiled uponhim, Robert 
of Anselm had fallen. 

Rupert knelt at his side. The wounded man, ral- 
lying his latest energies, murmured faintly—‘ Mer- 
ton, tell my lady-love how I had fallen. Let her 
know that her knight died in his armour as a knight 
should die.’ There was a struggle in his ghastly 
features—iis lips moved—the ear of Rupert listened 
in vain. 

* Peace to thee, valiant knight!’ said Rupert Mer- 
ton, as he rose from bending over the inanimate form 
of his friend—* A braver never laid lance in rest, and 
a worthier never knelt at the shrine of beauty!’ And 
he left him to the loneliness of the gathering night, 
which now hung over the battle-field with the dark- 
ness of a funeral pall. . 

* * 

Two years had passed away; and one of England’s 
pleasant villages was enlivened with the gaiety and 
splendour of a merry bridal. It was the bridal of Ru- 
pert Merton to the lady-love of Robert of Anselm— 
the knight who fell with his good sword in hand and 
his armoar on, in the wars of Palestine. 

Marvel not, reader, that the betrothed of Anselm 
should so soon yield herself to the addresses of ano- 
ther. Did she forget her lover—the good knight 
who had borne her name on his helmet through the 
reddest fields of Palestine? Did she cease to remem- 
ber him, who had Jaid at her feet the wrested sword 
and the conquered banner of his enemies—whose ar- 
mour she had herself laced for its last trial---him, at 
the mention of whose name her heart had beat proud- 
er, and for whose return she had looked forward 
with the anxiety of love? Never! She had wept sad- 
ly at the story of his fall—glorious as it was—she 
had offered at many a shrine prayers for the noble 
spirit which had passed away forever. But tears 
ountains which have been 
unsealed by the rude hand of affliction may close 
again. So it was with the lady Eleanor. The tide 
of agony settled down into the calm melancholy of a 
spirit sanctified and made better by the trial of grief. 
And, when she knew that the early love of Rupert 
Merton—a love which his friendship fer Robert of 
Anselm had checked in its first revelations—still re- 
mained strong inhis bosom, she listened to his words 
of affectionate consolation and sympathy. And she 
ve her plighted troth to the dearest friend of her 


earest love, 
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They stood up together before the altar of the 
yillage church, and the multitude gazed on them |»: 


yith gratified eagerness. Both were come 
yasa melancholy on their features, which told how 
deeply they had both tasted of the bitter fountains of 
existence. But in the noble bearing of Rupert, and 
in the chastened beauty of his lovely partner, those 
ho looked on them found much to admire; and a 
vhisper of delight ran around the assembly for one 
moment, and then, as the imposing ceremony com- 
nenced, all became silent once more, in breathless 
attention. 

A clatter of hoofs, as if a horseman was hurrying 
vith the speed of life and death, startled the assem- 
blage. ‘The next moment the dark form of a kuight 
in armour darkened the door of the charch. The 
multitude gave way before his hasty and fierce 
stride. 

‘Hold!’ he exclaimed, in the loud tone of eom- 
mand—‘that lady is my betrothed bride. Lady Elea- 
nor, I adjure thee, remember thy vow—break it not 
for a false traitor!’ 

All started, and Rupert laid his hand on his sword. 
Sir Knight,’ he said sternly, the hot blood rushing 
up to his pale forehead—‘at another time thou shalt 
be fitly answered, if it so prove that thou art worthy 
of knightly dealing. And he turned again to the 
priest at the altar. . 

The eyes of the stranger shone like fire beneath 
the bars of his vizor. Rupert Merton!’ he shouted 
in a fierce and loud voice—‘let the ceremony be 
stayed, or the sanctuary of the living God shall not 
protect thee!’ 

‘Dastard!’ returned Merton, conveying his trem- 
bling bride to the hand of his kinsman, and confront- 
ing the intruder—‘Rupert of Merton asks no other 
protection save his own good sword. If thou hast 
the spirit of a knight, follow me!” 

They strode through the church-aisle together, and 
in another moment the quick clash of steel rang 
sharply on the ears of the horror-stricken assembly. 
The struggle was short, but desperate. Reckless of 
his own life, each seemed only to seek that of his 
enemy. Rupert, covered with wounds, reeled for- 
ward and grasped the throat of his enemy with that 
fieree strength which passion lends to the last strug- 
gles of existence. His glazing eye blazed wildly open 
as he passed his sword like lightning through the 
body of the stranger. It was a fatal blow. Both fell 
at the same instant; and when the multitude gathered 
about them, they were dead. 

“‘Unhelm the stranger,” said the priest, as witha 
shudder he surveyed the dead forms before him. 
The helmet was unbound; and the haughty and dark , 
features of Robert of Anselm were disclosed,—fea- 
tures familiar to many who were present, although 
settled into the grimness of death. The knight of 
Anselm had recovered from his wounds; he had es- 
caped from the captivity of the Infidel, and had 
sought his own loved England, the home of his be- 
trothed—to die by the hand of Rupert of Merton! 

‘¢May God deal in mercy with their fierce spirits!” 
said the priest in a trembling voice. And the peo- 
ple murmured ‘famen.” 

The lady Eleanor died in the cell of a convent, 
after living for years with a withered heart and a 
weary spirit—in that dream-like apathy of feeling— 
that cold, dull torpor of despair, whichis broken 
only by the releasing touch of death.—JV. E. Re- 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
AMBITION. 


Ah! why was stern ambition given 
To such a helpless wretch as I, 

To shade the morning beam of Heaven, 
And taint the evening’s fragrant sigh? 


I wish I were the sullen rock, 
That proudly tears the surging spray; 
Or driving winds that in their shock 
Impetuous hurl the clouds away: 


Or the appalling speed, that wafts 
The affrighted horseman to the steep; 
Or thron’d on war’s air rending shafts, 
Through battles crested lines to sweep. 


For power and force are dearer far 

Than sleep, or love to humbler breast; 
Opinion’s chief, its polar star, 

That were to be supremely blest. 
But if this heart at sorrow’s shrine, 

Must weep o’er chains imposed by fate, 
I would 1 were the glutton swine, 
Or tender dove that woos its mate: 


Or mortal most allied to these, 
The love-sick girl or bacchanel, 
To mingle sighs with every breeze, 
Or wake but to the banquet’s call. 
*T was this strange music of romance, 
That led De Krudner to the wild; 


The peasant’s vow, the votary’s trance, 
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And such the spell that call’d afar, 

(O’er realms where boundless deserts lay, 
To be the savage Arab’s star, ) 

Fair Stanhope in her charms decay. 


» For when despoil’d of its young bloom, 
The conquest wreath of beauty lay, 

Glory still beam’d amidst the gloom, 
O’er distant lands a new-born ray. 


CHARLES B. BROWN. 

The genius of Brown, sombre and original, drew 
its inspirations from the gloom of forests, from the 
‘** bleak pine,” whose wild and soul ravishing music 
his solemn spirit worshipped. His writings indicate 
a possession of infinitely more knowledge than they 
impart, and this unostentatious dignity, this sealing 
of the innumerable pores of egotism, shed over his 
page a unity and abstraction such as we might ima- 
gine a being free from mortal attributes, yet specu- 
lating on mortal passions, might produce. He rarely 
alludes to the celebrated events of history, and never 
quotes those illustrious geniuses that have filled the 
earth with their fame, and who seem to be the fami- 
liar demons, the tutelary deities of succeeding au- 
thors—consulted, cited, and adored: and if, as ina 
few solitary instances, he glances at a memorable 
epoch, or at a renowned poen, it is with remote- 
ness and obscurity, like the inscription on the Athe- 
nian temple to the unknown god. In the course of 
his eloquent narratives—eloquent from exuberanee 
of thought, energy, and brevity of language—he 
shows himself a master of the true elements of ter- 
ror. The midnight scene in Ormond, where the 
rough, hardy soldier watches from the wall the 
foreign lady, dragging to its shallow grave the corpse 
of her father, supposed to have been a victim of the 
pestilence; and Constantia alone at the twilight hour 
in her isolated villa, and aware that Ormond, fraught 
with some sinister design, is hovering near; are two 
examples from the many fearful scenes, in whose 
dark and ominous shade lurks no trait of the gro- 
tesque. In its perfect unity and unfaltering energy, 
Arthur Mervyn may be compared to a Grecian 
tragedy; I speak of the first part—the second, though 
containing many beauties, deteriorates. Brown was 
so untainted with mannerism, so exempt from lo- 
calized feeling, that his novels throw little light on 
the opinions and manners of America; only by date 
location is the reader made aware that the unfinished 
adventures of Stephen Calvert are laid in the early 
times of Philadelphia. James Talbot, the last of his 
productions, seems, by its waning spirit, to presage 
the approaching death of its accomplished author, 
no less interesting as a man than admirable as a 
writer. 
MATURIN. 

How infinitely diversified are the manifestations 
of genius! With all his sins against taste, truth, and 
common sense, and all his unprecedented deeds of 
plagiarism, it is impossible to deny to Maturin the 
claim of high endowment. He delighted to embel- 
lish the creations of his fancy with allusions to the 
great events of history, and with fairy episodes from 
the lives of its chiefs: and with how magical a skill 
he sheds over the obscure fact, the deep solemnity 
of fate! The death of Brutus announced by a phan- 
tom, on the eve of battle, to the warrior philosopher 
studying in his tent at midnight—and that music, 
(produced by Mad. Roland, who passed the night 
previous to her execution at the piano,) so wild, 
fearful, and discordant, that the foreboding prisoners 
shuddered in their cells,—these events demanded 
no gloomy heightening from his pencil; but when 
he refers to the remarkable air sung by Farinelli, 
which drew the king of Spain from the gloomy depths 
of despair, who would guess the ridiculous character 
of the incident thus finely tinged with the hues of 
romance. A half idiot king refuses to be shaved, 
his fastidious attendants employ Farinelli to sing 
him into compliance; the air catches his fancy, and 
for the next ten years arepetition of the song, is the 
only condition of acquiescence to this operation. 
Never was a musical taste so constant, so little ca- 
pricious; his concerts were not a great expense to 
him. What I chiefly dislike in Maturin, is the ma- 
lignant bitterness with which he asperses sects and 
nations; he makes his heroes utter mild apostrophes 
like this, ‘‘ Oh, the Italians are a horrid people!” 


it was his only resource from starvation, and this 
urgency made him reckless of propriety. Had time 
been allowed him to explore the treasures of his 
own fine imagination, he had neverr become the 
shameless literary brigand, pilfering, without re- 
morse, the thoughts, and even phrases, of other 
writers. From a novel of Diderot he has copied 
whole pages verbatim. 


BYRON. 
It is now the fashion to accuse Byron of aristocra- 
cy. If such were really his foible, never was defect 
so isolated, so sterile of influence. But is it possi- 
ble for an author to dissemble a decided predilec- 
tion—will it not colour all his views of life? Has he 
the power, if he have the will, to write for ever from 
an artificial inspiration? A democratic tendency 
vivifies all the verse of Byron; and if, for a moment, 
he yields to an extraneous impulse, how quickly the 
habitual current of sentiment forces him from the 
unnatural deviation. But who are his accusers? 
Are they not the defenders of aristocracy, who, un- 
able to deny the error dispelling spirit of his works, 
seek, as if in revenge, to render his practice, as an 
individual, suspected in the eyes of those who love 
the liberal theories of his muse? These same per- 
sons charge Voltaire of aristocracy—Voltaire, the 
vindicator of the oppressed, the undaunted pioneer 
of liberty! Time has, however, established his re- 
putation beyond the efforts of detraction. It is very 
clear that Byron was not an amiable man; and men, 
far from quarrelling with nature that the apple and 
date do not grow under the same skies, or that she 
will not produce perfect beings, that they may indulge 
without remorse in their, instinctive propensity to 
idolatry, should rather admire her impartial distri- 
butions. The Milan anecdote of his refusing to 
speak to a fair lady who had travelled miles to be 
introduced to him, is quite conclusive. To admire 
those who admire us, is the only amiable form of 
self-love, and this was withheld from poor Byron. 
Stendhal, in his episode, (which forms the most in- 
teresting part of Galt’s volume,) calls this churlish 
action a trait of nationality; he says, ‘if you make 
advances to an Englishman, he avails himself of it to 
put on a great air of dignity.” Campbell, in his 
vindication of Byron’s wife, remarks, ‘* that having 
been always surrounded by admirers attracted by 
her wealth and beauty, she had contracted a cold and 
reserved demeanour,” a strange effect of prosperity ; I 
had previously imagined that its genial rays softened 
or removed the asperities of manner. But why refer 
to national character a defect that resulted from or- 
ganization; that was perhaps the parent, or child, or 
at least the companion of his genius. 
COQUETRY. 

I never knew but two genuine female coquettes. 
The habit of coquetry was in them a passion, a 
mania. The miser not more desires the continual 
accumulation of wealth, the poet fresh fame, or the 
warrior new successes in the pursuit of war, than 
these two heroines panted for indiscriminate con- 
quest; yet to neither had nature or fortune been pro- 
digal in the visible tokens that announce success. 
But what may not the humblest means achieve, 
when the will, in all its energy, points undeviatingly 
to one object? when scruples are subdued and con- 
sequences defied? When I first encountered Armide 
I was too inexperienced toanalyze her. I perceived 
afrenzy, but I understood it not—she was covered 
with mystery; there was obscurity even in the tips 
of her fingers and the folds of her garment. It is 
true, at a later period I discovered her prevailing 
sentiment; but at that time the cloud was impene- 
trable. Perhaps she had her reasons for that mys- 
tification which marked every word and action— 
this rendered her manner restless, wild, and nerv- 
ous; there was a secret, and the consciousness gave 
her a conspirator-like air. It was said that even in 
sleep she resembled a person sold to Satan, and 
aware that the hour of penalty approached. A 
strange and unforeseen incident revealed an obscure 
transaction, which gave a probable reason for that 
agitated air that marked her whole being—she was 
separated from her husband, but whether from ne- 
cessity, convenience, or choice, no one could learn. 
She herself attributed the separation to the first of 
these motives; she repeated that he loved her to 


Were all remained to beauty’s child. 


but he wrote under the immediate spur of necessity, 


distraction, but this affection she could not recipro- 


i 


cate, for her heart belonged to another—to one from 


whom she had been separated by adverse cireum~ 
stances early in life. Then would she rehearse a 
romantic tale, in the hope of rendering herself in- 
teresting by her sensibility, misfortunes, and adven- 
tures; and she was interesting—she had a graceful 
awkwardness, a fluttering timidity, a sweetness and 
deference of tone and gesture that rarely failed to 
conciliate the self-love of those around her. People 
of di. :xernment were attracted by a suppressed fire 
that all her softness could not entirely veil—for her 
destiny seemed written in her countenance; and by 
these little flashes of wit and fancy, often circuitous 
and artificial, and whose success seemed to terrify 
her modesty, she only exhibited fragments of her 
opinions and history; but she possessed the gift of 
imparting to the common occurrences of the day a 
romantic turn, by her manner of relating them. 
She possessed a superficial knowledge of the arts, 
science, and literature of the times, but she well 
knew before whom to exhibit, and where it was ju- 
dicious to give place to another and superior; she 
was prudent, excepting where objects of conquest 
were concerned, then the symptoms of her malady 
were sure to appear. She had three intimate friends, 
all a little in love with—a noisy, eating and drink- 
ing Englishman, without an atom of sentiment; a 
supercilious, musical fanatic from Germany, and a 
dissipated idle man of some talent, and of a certain 
age; the two former were rather young. They all 
looked on her as a fascinating woman, sacrificed to 
an old and not very agreeable husband; and fre- 
quently repeated how amiable and domestic she had 
proved, if married to the man of her choice—that is, 
to themselves; for to each, while telling the story of 
her sorrows, she insinuated as much. She was amia- 
ble—it was her vocation—and most forbearing; yet 
one evening she was seized with a fit of convulsive 
hysterics on seeing the German admirer pay some 
attentions to a musical lady in company. The poor 
creature suffered extremely, yet never gave even a 
reproachful look to her rival. 
town, with only a party of ladies and two or three 
wife-loving men, she became pale and emaciated as 
consumption, and only revived when accident sent 
a sickly, bashful, deaf boy in her way. Her figure 
was neat, but neither sylphic or majestic; it was dis- 
graced by enormous hands and feet. Her com- 
plexion had a certain freshness, and her eyes were 
large, black, and resplendent, otherwise her face 
was coarse enough. Such was Armide. 

Coquetry was to an equal excess Circe’s passion, 
and in its pursuit she subdued all external tokens of 
an indulged and unamiable temper; not a trace re- 
mained of the asperity that was said to disfigure her 
early youth. She was neither witty, accomplished, 
or beautiful. She had been rich and fashionable, 
but all were sacrificed to her predilection. The 
admiration she inspired was less intense than that 
of Armide, but she had still more lovers. Her mane 
ner had the tender caressing innocence of an affec- 
tionate child; so gentle and passionate a cast of soul 
who could resist, combined as it was with a sort of 
diminutive prettiness of face and person. Her hands 
and teeth were perfect in beauty; and, in a word, 
man would equally think of repulsing a dove as her. 
Her day of glory had passed ere we first met; she 
was no longer young, but the spirit of the original 
retained all its fire. These facts were well authen- 
ticated. On one occasion, she supported a whole 
family, whose house and furniture were consumed 
by fire, and that for many weeks. This family pos- 
sessed a son, a very elegant youth, whose admiration 
it was her aim to subjugate; but the vulgar ingrate 
of a mother talked publicly and sneeringly of the 
motive of a generosity so rare and romantic. Cire 
cumstances considered, her liberality was more than 


would anonymously send rich gifts, and large sums 
of money, to unportioned, amiable young men. She 
loved to choose her votaries among the young and 
ingenuous. Prodigality absolutely impoverished 
her. She confided in the sentiment of a French’ 
author, who says, “‘a man is a nation to a woman,” 
and aimed by a multiplicity of conquest, to prove 
herself the Napoleon of her sex. ‘The tactics of 
these two heroines were in some respects different; 
yet flattery was equally the basis of both. Circe 


personated innocence, teaching religion to youths 
halfher age; she cheerfully sacrificed time and for- 


Shut up in acountry 


oriental, yet always subsidiary to coquetry. She 
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- the contrite avowal of her faults. 
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tune, and incurred in some measure the reputation | 

of imprudence, for the sake of improving their tem- 
and spiritual welfare—and these were not 

mere professions; the semblance was so perfect, that 


~ only a perception of the motive could betray her: 


but the world is prone to suspect a latent impulse in 
excessive generosity. She pretended to no other 
superiority than an artless benevolence that neither 
insult or injury could sour, and the facile credulity 
ofa child; in these consisted her power to fascinate. 
Armide, on her part, charmed by deference, modest 


wit, exquisite feeling, undeserved misfortune, and 
E. P.. 


— 
PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, November 20, 1830. 


THE TREMUNT THEATRE. 


We have alluded once or twice to the controversy 
which was recently carried on in the Boston news- 
papers, between a reverend gentleman of that city, 
named Palfrey, and Mr. Russell, the manager of 
the Tremont theatre. The charges of Mr. Palfrey 
against the immorality practised within the walls of 
the theatre, and the licentiousness to which it induc- 
ed, were of the strongest and most startling charac- 
ter, so much so that the patronage of the establish- 
ment was rapidly dwindling to ruin in a pecu- 
niary point of view, as were the characters of all 
those connected with the institution, Under these 
circumstances, the proprietors of the theatre, being 

made aware by statements in the public prints, on 
the authority of names among the most respectable, 
that great abuses were supposed to exist in that in- 
stitution, felt themselves called upon by the nature 
of the charges and the rank of those who pre- 
ferred them, to enter upon a full investigation of 
the facts. This investigation was accordingly made, 
‘and is before us in the shape of a supplement to the 
Boston Commercial Gazette. The gentlemen who 
made the investigation are among the most respect- 
able citizens of the Literary Emporium. Among 
the phrases used in the charges of Mr. Palfrey, were 
that the theatre had ‘* become a centre of moral in- 
feetion—that the income of the many places of re- 
freshment, so called, beneath that roof, is such as 
with other indications, proves that it could only be 
furnished by a vast amount of expensive sin; anid 
that a part of the building, moreover, has been the 
scene of the most odious practices; that it appears to 
have been not merely an introduction to a brothel, 
but a brothel itself,—that the third row of the thea- 
tre liad become a disgusting scene of intemperance, 
profaneness and licentiousness of manners—that in 
the bar-rooms appurtenant to the third row, scenes 
of licentiousness have taken place ‘* not exceeded in 
any bar-room in the most degraded section of the 
city;” that these evils ‘* have been increa-ed by a 
direct communication from the first two rows to the 
third, an arrangement unprecedented in theatres, un- 
til recenily;” ‘* that the theatre is converted into a 


» fram shop;” ‘¢ that the above allurements to the low 


‘and vicious, are a principal cause of the present de- 
gradedeondition of theatres;” ‘‘that the managers 


- have been driven to cater for low, vulgar, and vicious 


tastes;” and finally, that ‘‘ there has been no time 
within memory, in which the temptations of the 
young to drinking, gambling, and debauchery, in 
the city, (meaning, as is understood, especially at 
the theatre, ) have been so great as they now are.” 
By way of commentary om these printed reports, a 
rumour had been currently circulated of a still more 
obnoxious nature. ‘‘So extensive,” say the commit- 
tee of investigation, has been the circulation of these 


'~ stories, that evidence has been before the committee 


that in the most distant parts of the commonwealth, 
they are commonly believed; and as rumour loses 
nothing by travelling, are even exaggerated, if pos- 
sible, beyond the statements here; so that many of 
our country friends, who used in their occasional 
visits to the city, to enjoy abundantly a few hours of 
harmless and rational amusement at the theatre, have 
been taught to believe that it would be both wicked 
and dangerous to trust themselves, and far more 
their families, within the precincts of a place devot- 
ed to riot, debauchery, and prostitution, Even iv 


he ‘city itself, although the most extravagant of these | 


statements have not found a very ready belief, many 
of our respectable citizens suppose that the grossest 
abuses against decency and public morals, in fact 
exist, and that this theatre has been conducted with 
a degree of laxity aud disregard of common decorum 
never before known in any similar institution in this 
country, and most discreditable to the reputation of 
the town.” 

The Committee frcm the commencement of the 
investigation discovered that a majority of their 
whole number had not visited the theatre this season, 
not being in the habit of visiting such places for 
many years. The first measure, however, which 
they adopted in the course of their investigation was 
to appoint a sub-committee to visit the most obnox- 
ious parts of the theatre, for the purpose of personal 
and ocular examination. The Committee went 
thither immediately, without any previous notice to 
the Manager, and soon after requested the Hon. 
Wn. Sullivan, as Chairman of the Committee repre- 
senting the complaints, to join them there, which re- 
quest was complied with. The Sub-Committee re- 
ported on the following day that they had been struck 
with all the external indications of good manage- 
ment. The utmost order and decorum appeared to 
prevail in all parts of the house. Even the third 
row, known to be the resort of the most abandoned 
part of the population, male and female, was found 
to possess an exterior decency, as remarkable as it 
was unexpected. They found no throng of idlers 
and vagabonds, such as they had been accustomed 
to see heretofore, collected about the entrances and 
avenues of theatres; but both within and without, 
they perceived the good effects of the presence of an 
efficient police, wherever it might be supposed to 
be requisite. Their subsequent reports, and infor- 
mation from all quarters, satisfied the Commit- 
tee that this was a fair specimen of the usual con- 
dition of the theatre, at the present season; whereas 
the letter of a police magistrate, Mr. Orne, attached 
to the report, avers that the night of the committee’s 
visitation, was a disadvantageous one for the good 
reputation of the theatre. ‘The committee next pro- 
ceeded to an examination of witnesses. Among those 
examined were the Manager, Lessee, police officers, 
Mr. Palfrey, and so forth. Mr. Palfrey knew no- 
thing from personal observation, but referred to Mr. 
Simmons, one of the police magistrates, who also 
knew nothing from personal observation, but gave 
the following among other rumours that he had re- 
ceived from the constables, 

‘** The conduct of the assembly in the third Row 
has been such as would naturally be expected from 
its character. /ndecent und brofane language, and 
manners Offensive to breeding have character- 
ized the assembly. Males and females have been 
in the habit of drinking and tippling at the bar, until 
the excitement of the liquor resulted in quarrels, 
brawling and fighting; and the females have been 
as ready to ‘ight as the males—there has been one 
or more instances of a regular battle between /e- 
males, in consequence of disputes about some gul- 
laut, in which it appeared from testimony, the fea- 
thers and other finery of the females were demolish- 
ed. ‘lhe Constables have sometimes been injured 
in their attempts to expel or subdue combatants. 
The otfieers have generally expressed an opinion, 
that peace and quiet could be preserved in the third 
row, if no intoxicating liquors were sold there; but 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to pre- 
serve order, while they are to be had on the spot. 
The quantity drank there, is undoubtedly very great; 
I am told by the City Marshal it equals all the rest 
sold in the Theatre. The Girls are in the habit of 
inducing the men to drink, in order more easily to 
induce them to accompany them home. | It has been 
stated, by some of the officers, that the Girls appear 
to wish to increase the amounts of sales atthe Bar— 
that they are in the habit of asking the mules to treat 
them—they walk up to the Bar, and two glasses of 
Rum, Brandy, or Gin and water are furnished at the 
expense of the man invited to treat; but that furnish- 
ed the Girl has very little spirit in it, and consists 
principally of sugar and water. In this way, the 
same Girl will carry men to the Bar a dozen or fif- 
teen times in an evening and effect the sale of two 
glasses of liquor each time, without becoming en- 
tirely drunk if.” 

After a careful examination on the part of the 
committee, they arrive at the conclusion that the 
charges as preferred against the Tremont theatre 
under its present management are founded in error 
and exaggeration, and that most of the stories that 
have been circulated are totally unfounded and false; 
and they are unanimously of opinion, that the thea- 
tre, with its present arrangements, is actually under 
better regulations in all points affecting public mo- 


rals and good order than any theatre ever has been 


in Boston, and they believe none better is to be found 


in the United States. They moreover think it equal- 
ly their duty and that of all other friends of good 
order, who are not adverse to the existence under 
any circumstances which the state of society will per- 
mit, of a well regulated theatre, to uphold and en- 
courage the present manager in the course which he 
is disposed to pursue. 

We have thus noticed this investigation at length 
for two reasons—in the first place, to show that the 
accusations of Mr. Palfrey, as preferred against the 
Tremont theatre and its manager, were wanton and 
exaggerated, and in any spirit but that of chris- 
tianity; and in the second place, as a monition to the 
managers of the theatrical establishments in our own 
city. ‘* Live and let live,” although a homely adage, 
is one that is worthy of general acceptation. The 
moment that falsehood or exaggeration is resorted to 
in the aid of a cause, and that cause assuming to be 
one of morals, and aiming at the ruin of a certain class 
of citizens for the benefit of others, the motives that 
prompt the attack should be closely weighed, and 
narrowly investigated. We cannot for a moment 
presume that Mr. Palfrey was actuated by other than 
what he deemed good motives in his charges against 
the theatre, but the issue has shown that he exhibited 
an excess of zeal on the occasion and gave currency 
to rumours that had no foundation in truth. 

There can be no question that excesses are fre- 
quently committed in our theatres; that in their man- 
agement they require an unusual degree of watchful- 
ness and caution; and that even at home, in one of 
them at least, somewhat of reform might take place, 
which would render ita resort more aeceptable to the 
respectable portion of the community. 


THE BOSTON TOKEN. 

The Token, for 1831, which has been lying for 
some time upon our table, is worthy of much com- 
mendation. Its embellishments are all American, 
and illustrate American subjects. The three or four 
first plates are very fine; and some of the landscapes 
which occur in the course of the volume, are admi- 
rably executed, Wethink the claims of the present 
volume of this annual over its predecessors, to be 
decided aud unequivocal. The present editor has 
discharged many evils that aforetime interrupted ad- 
miration, and damped the spirit of praise. In alite- 
rary point of view, the Token for 1831, is immeasu- 
rably superior to any of the former volumes. ‘There 
is far less flippancy, and mawkish, affected sentiment; 
there are more of the deep and pure representations 
of vature and of the heart, than have before charac- 
terized its pages. ‘“The Mysteries of Life,” an ar- 
ticle in prose, with which the Token opens, is an ef- 
fort well conceived and executed. The Religion 
of the Sea,” another prose production, by the Rev. 
Mr. Greenwood, will add to his enviable reputation 
usa writer whose didactic sketches have few or no 
superiors in the country. ‘Sights from a Steeple,” 
isa sketch of uncommon merit. ‘The thoughts are 
natural and imbued with interest: It is, in fact, a 
record of sensations that all persons feel, more or 
less, at such an elevation; and it is the mark of an 
observant and discerning mind, to reduce such feel- 
ing scenes and emotions to a tangible record. The 
‘*Fated Family,” is tolerably written, but possesses 
little interest. But we diseern in the sketch of 
* Ronda,” by the author of A Year in Spain, an 
evidence of no ordinary ability and felicity of de- 
seription. The mind which can present an actual 
scene so vividly to the fancy of a reader who has never 
witnessed it; must be possessed of ihe more fine and 
ennobling attributes of imagination. The ‘‘Haunted 
Quack” is the best story in the book. It is indeed a 
precious little morceau of humour, and possesses 
many of those winning characteristics which distin- 
guish the lighter sketches of Irving. The ‘*Village 
Musician,” by James Hall, and the “Adventurer” by 
John Neal, both possess some merit with many ble- 
mishes; the first having sundry pages occupied with 
a dialogue of monosyllables, and the second being 
told in that slip-shod, slovenly style, which mars 
every thing the author undertakes. It makes his 
poetry outdo the ravings of Nat. Lee, and tinctures 
his prose with characteristics resembling the elegant 
conversations of Mrs. Malaprop herself. Strictures 
on him, however, are generally lost. His literary 


ted. ‘Mary Dyre,” by Miss Sedgwick, is a swee 
and touching narration, and is worthy of her high 
reputation. This lady is the first female writer in 
America. Her taste is pure and almost perfect: her 
learning abundant, and her sentiments rife with vin 
tuous precepts. We pity any one who can rise fron 
even the most brief and unstudied of her productions 
without a feeling of gratification. 

The poetry of the Token, with sundry exceptions, 
is of a good stamp. In this respect, especially, an 


We may add, however, that in all instances but one, 
or perhaps two, in the present edition, the worst 
poems illustrate the best pictures. This will ap. 
ply to the elegant frontispiece, about which some 
very common-place rhymes are inserted, It seems 
to us that a true poet might do something fine on 
the subject of “Sweet Seventeen.” But the verses 
lack grace,—they have no beauty of expression, and 
are void of all feeling. The ‘*Stanzas,” by Peabody, 
are beautiful and touching in the extreme. In the 
octo-syllabic measure, this gentleman has few supe- 
riors, The ‘‘Captive’s Dream,”. by Goodrich, the 
editor, and a poem by Mrs. Sigourney, may claim 
much admiration, ‘*Music,” by Grenville Mellen, 
Fsq. is the very best poem in the Token of this year, 
We have read and re-read it with unmingled appro- 
bation. It is imbued with many of those attributes 
which render the poetry of Sprague so popular. 

We were proud to read such a poem from Mellen, 
inasmuch as it relieved us of the apprehension of 
his decline in the art, which we had entertained since 
perusing a flimsy and ungifted string of metre put 
forth by him on some public occasion in the sum- 
mer. His declamations against annuals in that com- 
position, came with little grace, when he presents 
some of the most powerful attractions in them, and 
lay him under the imputation of cant and caprice.— 
The ‘*Midnight Mail,” by Miss Gould, and the 
**Last Request,” by B. F. Thatcher, are both very 
excellent. In fine, the Token reflects honour on the 
city whence it emanates, and on the editor under 
whose auspices it is uttered. The strict American 
and liberal principles whereon it is founded, consti- 
tute no small claim for its success. 


POOLE’S TABLET OF MEMORY. 

The Tablet of Memory, or Ladies’ Entertaining 
avd Useful Diary for 1831, has just been published 
by Mr. Poole, and may be had at 66 Chesnut street. 
It isa very delicate and neat affair, distinguished 
equally for its actual atility as for its beauty.— 
Besides a very accurate almanac, it comprises a ca- 
lendar, in which all the religious and other festival 
days of the year are noted, a department appropri- 
ated to literary articles, and another to sueh memo- 
randa as a lady would be apt to find use for. The 
work throughout is got up with much taste, is of a 
convenient size, is embellished with beautiful en- 
gravings, and every way worthy of patronage. 


Tar Loxpon Winrer’s Wreatn, ror 1831.— 
This annual, both as it regards matter and embel- 
lishments, is this year a very splendid affair. Among 
the coutributors, we notice few names that have not 
already been wedded to renown in both hemi- 
spheres. ‘The celebrated Mr. Koscox bas added his 
flower to the wreath before us; and votive offer- 
ings from the hands of the venerable Archbishop 
Wranouam, Archdeacon Burien, 
Bowninc, Mrs. Hemans, and others of high repu- 
tation, have interblended themselves into as plea- 
sant a garland as can well be braided for the amuse- 
ment of a wintry hour. The articles, many of them, 
are illustrations of some of the most beautiful en- 
gravings that we have ever witnessed in any annual; 
aud what is more credible to the writers thereof, 
they are worthy of the pictures which they explain. 
Among the embellishments, we were particularly 
struck with the “* Deluge,” ** Delos,” **A puss of the 
JAlbruzzi,” and ** Dove Dale.” The first of these is a 
fearful picture. The waters of the flood are eneom- 
passing the earth; and a dark rock is seen looming 
up from the turmoiling billows around it; on its 
summit appears a lone being in the deepest apparent 
agony; about him are sundry members of his family, 
whose lifeless forms be seems to have rescued from 
the waters. His eyes are east in imploring sorrow 
towards the lowering heavens, where, from amidst 


habits are too old and inveterate ever to be eradica- 


masses of dark and heavy clouds, the lightning is 


improvement on the former volumes may be noticed, } 
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bursting, and partially illuminating the scene. Itis 
exceedingly impressive. ‘*Delos” is illustrated by 
some beautiful and classic lines, from the chaste pen 
of Mrs. Hemans—whose spirit seems to revel 
among the ancient woors and storied hills of Greece. 
The picture is beyond all commendation of ours.— 
The writings of Mr. Ruscoz in the 
are characterized by that placid and pervading beau- 
ty which Wasutxeron [nyine has so warmly com- 
mended in the Sketch Book. A poem from the pen 
of W. Gaytorp Crank, of this city, appears in the 
volume. We shall transfer it to our own columns 
next week. It is every way creditable to American 
literature, and is among the best poetical effusions 
in the volume. 

The preface to the Wreath is in happy verse, by 
the editor, W. B. Cuortey, Esq. a gentleman of 
fine genius and excellent attainments. It is a plea- 
sant poem, after the manner of Spenser, and evinces 
no common skill in the difficult Spenserian construc- 
tion. ‘4 Farewell to Abbottsford,” the seat of Sir 
Walter Scott, by Mrs. Hemans, is worthy of most 
especial commendation, for the felicity in which itis 
expressed. ‘Ihe same may be said of the Fifth of 
May, by the venerable Archbishop of Wrangham. 
The contributions by Delta, of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, are uncommonly fine—excelling his wonted 
manner by far. We should be pleased to speak of 
other embellishments and articles, but our limits 
bespeak forbearance. ‘The picture of the lady, enti- 
tled **a Huerfa de Leon,” as well as the “English 
Flower,” is superb in its exeention; while the Pass 
of the Abruzzi and Dove Dale, more than realize 
the representations of fancy induced by the legends 
of the novelist. The Wreath has certainly an un- 
wonted brightness the present season; and if it does 
not out-do its contemporaries, which have yet to ex- 
pand their gilded wings on this side the Atlantic, it 
has of a surety improved upon itself. 


Dez L’Oame.—This is the title of a new novel, by 
the author of Richelieu, which has just been repub- 
lished by the Harpers of New York. Weread with 
pleasure the first work of this author, and have no 
question, from the following notice of De L’Orme, 
that it is worthy the praise which is awarded it by a 
contemporary. He deseribes it as the work of aman 
of genius, abounding in powers and fruitful in inei- 
dent. 


‘It is a series of striking pictures brought before 
the mind’s eve so vividly that we could almost taney 
them sketched by the pencil instead of the pen, The 
scene alternates between France and Spain, and the 
singular and marked characteristi¢s of the (wo coun- 
tries are admirably developed. De L’Orme, the 
hero of the narrative, is a native of Bearn, descended 
trom an ancient aud illustrious family, iuheriting the 
honour, the pride, and the valour, but not the good 
fortune of his ancestors, At an early age, 
stances of a pecutiar nature drive him in uy stery aud 
in secret trom the home of his tathers. “The word 
is before shim, and he finds it a world of wild and 
stirring adventure. Vhe enthusiasin of his nature 
leads him into error, condemns him to misery and 
remorse, sll arising from his having yielded to the 
Jirst temptation. Werein consists the moral of the 
story, and itisa good one, ‘Phere is nothing strane 
ed or unnatural im the incidents and events—and the 
ardent, impassioned and enthusiastic mind may 
easily read in the story of De L’Urme that which 
might, under similar cireumsiances, have been its 
own. Itis for thus, for the skill with which he has 
unravelled that deep mystery, the human heart, that 
Mr. James is entitled to the highest praise. He not 
only commands our attention by the niasterly por- 
traiture of charseter and events, but he also teaches 
us a great moral lesson, from which we gather wis 
dom, prudence, and a knowledge of the world. 

De L’>Urme, while yet a boy, on his return trom 
college, becomes embroiled with the Marquis de St. 
Prier, a haughty and insulting nobleman. “Phe Mar- 
quis dishouours de De L’Urme by a blow, and the 
high spiriied youth avenges the insult with his sword, 
He draws blood from the Marquis, disarms him, and 
is about to slay him in his anger, At the moment 
singular interference takes place, and inclines him 
to the side of mercy. In all this he does right, tor 
all must applaud that spirit which resists Oppression, 
avenges insult, and yet passes uot beyond the bounds 
of merey. 

The Marquis being a powerful and vindictive man, 
itis judged to be expedient by the tamily of De 
L°Orme, that the latter should be sent to Spain until 
circumstances render safe his residence in his native 
France. He is accordingly seut to Saragossa, where 
one single rash adventure gives birth to a train ot 
consequences which long influented his destiny. In 
leaving his home, he leaves a beautiful and radiant 
girl on whom his affections are devotedly fixed, and 

who loves him with a fervour equal to hisown, Ere 


he has been three months in Spain, the image of his 


jealousy and rage have made her a murderess, and he 


Helen still being fresh and unfaded in his memory, 
the wild spirit of adveniure which is part of his en- 
thusiastic nature, leads him into folly. 

The bright eyes and voluptuous form of a Spanish 
maiden excite his enthusiasm, not his love, for that 
is with Helen—in his own words, * the only incen- 
tive he had were idleness, youth, and a passion for 
adventure.” With no object save that of passing 
away his time agreeably, he makes love to the Span- 
ish lady, and his first interview with her is attended 
by circumstances the most appalling. He finds that 


sees before him the bloody corpse of her vicum. ‘The 
whole scene—the astonishment of De L’Orme, the 
ghastly appearance of the dead—the wild and pale, - 
yet beautital, face of her who slew him—the brief | 
and passionate history she gives of her provocation | 
and her resentment, form a picture and a story un- 
surpassed perhaps, (we will not say unequalled) by 
the effort of any living author. 

De L’Orme sought adventure, and he found it. 
Pity and compassion induce him to undertake the 
removal of the body at midnight.. He is deteeted, 
and arrested as the murderer, and although a singu- 
lar event causes his release and freedom, his future 
career is long affected by this first act of folly, ad- 
venture, and enthusiasm. But for this, he would 
escaped the dangers, the suffering and disasters that 
long beset his path. “‘Vhey are various and manifold, 
and the author, throughout his pages, carefully con- 
nects them with this first indiscretion. 

There are so many striking incidents in this work, 
that we hard'y know which to consider the most im- 
pressive, At one time we are in the midst of a 
tempest in the savage Pyrenees, and are ready to 
exclaim that there is nothing so grand and sublime as 
the war of the elements. At another, we are in a 
battle—the war of human passion; surrounded by 
physical and moral horrors, and so strongly are they | 
portrayed, that they make the heart beat with a cone | 
sciousness of their presence, ‘Then, again, we are — 
carried into the deep reeesses where ambition plots | 
her dark and selfish schemes, and we see how the 
most trifling circumstances influence the mightiest | 
events. In depicting all these, Mr. James is emi- | 
nently successful. He is great in the wild, the fear- 
ful, and the terrific in nature; in the picture of the 
stronger, more enduring, and active passions of the 
heart. In the mild and gentle, he is less successful; 
he could paint aGuLNARE better than a MEDORA, and 
none but a Caravaggio could describe on the canvass 
that which he has described with his pen.” 


We have before us the fifth number of the second 
volume of the Journal of Health, and the ninth num- 
ber of the first volume of the Journal of Law, both 
published yesterday. It would be idle at this late day 


nals announees as in press, ‘*the Catechism of 
Health, or plain directions in the form of questions 
and answers, for the preservation of Health from in- 
fancy to old age: dedicated to the youth of both sexes 
throughout the United States.” Also, a work on 
Bathsand Mineral waters, by Doctor Bell of this city, 
both promising to be useful. 


The United States Literary Advertiser has been 
united with the New England Galaxy. 


We have the New York Cabinet for October. It 
is compiled, arranged, and written with much taste, 
and is creditable to its reverend Editor. Among 
the articles of interest which it contains, is an ex- 
tract from Campbell’s Magazine, being a vivid nar- 
rative of the revolution of ‘Three Days. 


Thomas Moore, the poet, is preparing a History 
of Ireland. 


Mr. Colton, the author of Lacon, is engaged ina 
History of the recent French Revolution. 


Theodore Hook has in press a volume entitled 


66 Muaweill.”? Its characters are drawn from middle 
life, and the work is said to be of a humorous cast. 


Wilson’s American Ornithology, with the con- 
tinuation by Charles L. Bonaparte, has been put to 
pressin London, by Sir William Bartine, author of 
‘¢Tilustrations of Ornithology.” The whole will 
be contained in three volumes, demy octavo, with up- 
wards of 100 engravings, and copious notes by the 
author. 

Joseph Jenkins Knapp has been convicted as one 
of the murderers of Captain White, and will no 
doubt be executed. George Crowninshield has been 


acquitted of the capital offence. 


Our thanks are especially due to our correspor- 
dent, ‘* E. P.,”? several of whose contributions we 
give to-day. 
terseness of style that we seldom find in the ephe- 
meral contributions for newspapers, and are evi- 
dences of a highly gifted and cultivated mind. We 
shall be pleased to hear from the writer often. 


| Treatrnicat.—Mrs. Duff had an excellent benefit 


to express a favourable opinion of the design and exe- 
cution of both these periodicals. They aim to be 
practically useful, and thus far have been conducted 
in such manner, as has given them high favour in the 


of subject and suggestion. ‘The article on the educa- 
tion of the appetites, is particularly to our taste, and 
we are sorry we have room but for the following, 
which is its coneludifig paragraph. 


*¢ One fundamental principle we cannot, however, 
abstain from mentioning at this tine—itis the edu- 
cxtion of the appetites, on success in which so much | 
of the happiness of life depends. It must begin trom 
the earliest infancy, long before the dawn of reason, 
and even anterior to the evolution of the moral senti- 
ments. ‘The rule, on which it is conducted, is a very 
simple one—applicable to all classes. It is to allow 
no child the indulgence of an appetite or propensity, 
other than what is required by its instinctive wants, 
for its bodily support and health. Nothing is to be 


'nues to flourish. The operas that have been pro- 
eyes of the public. The present number of the Jour- | duced for the last week, in which Madame Feron 
nal of Health is more excellent than usual, in point | and Mos, Knight took the prineipal characters, went | here, as there, a matter of anticipation. Most §- 

ore 


conecded by the whim or caprice of a parent, to the 
imaginary wants of a child; for it must be constantiy 
borne in mind, that every gratification of any one | 
sense, Whether of taste, sight, sound, or touch, is the | 
beginning of a desire for its renewal; and that every | 
renewal gives the probability of the indulgence be- | 
coming a habit: and that habit once formed, even in | 
childhood, will often remain during the whole of af- | 
ter life, acquiring strength every year, until it sets 
all laws, both human and divine, at defiance, Let | 
parents, who allow their children to sip a little of 
this wine, or to just taste that cordial, or who yield | 
to the cries of the lite ones for promiscuous food, | 
or for liberty to sit up a little later, or to torment a 
domestic animal, or to strike their nurse, or to raise 
the hand against mamma—ponder well on the conse 
uences. If they do not, often vain are the after ef- 
forts of instrueters—vain the monitions from the 
pulpit: their child is in danger of growing up a drank- 
ard, or a glution—a self-willed sensualist, or passion- 
ate and revengeful—prompt to take the life of # fel- 
low being, and to sacrifice bis own; and all this, 
because the fond parents were faithless to their trusis 
—they had not the firmness to do their duty—ihey 
feared to mortify their child; and in so doing, 
exposed him, in after life, to be mortified ‘, the 
world’s scorn, to wander an unloved, unpitied thing.” 


Among the principal articles in the Journal of 
Law, we notice as titles ** Commercial Law, No. 1;” 
** Independence of the Judiciary;” and ‘* Lord Jef- 


fries.” We perceive the publisher of these Jour- 


Jat the Chesuut Street Theatre, on Saturday evening 
last; and we are glad to see that she has been re- | 
engaged for six nights. This establishment conti- | 


off with much applause. The police management 
of this theatre is xdmirable. An individual may 
visit it for an entire season, and not hear of a single 
disturbance among the audience, from the pit to the 
gallery, Mrs. Sharpe and Mr. Booth are the latest 
stars engaged here. It is understood that during 


his engugement Mr. Booth will produce the new 


tragedy of Sertorius. This eminentactor cannot fail 
to make it succeed. We recollect witnessing his 
Ses lla, as performed for the first night in Phiiacel- 
phia. lt was a most striking and delighitul display 
of genius. 

Forrest concluded his engagement, on Monday, 
at Arch Street, with the play of Macbeth, which, 
although « disagreeable piece, produced a iuil house, 
‘This theatre is also doing well. Nothing but the 
indefatigable exertions of the managers could have 
sustained both theatres this season so sucecsstully. 


SELECTIONS. 
EDUCATION. 
Mr. Gallatin’s Speech before the Literury Conven- 


tion of New York. 
We felt convinced, during the sessiou of the late 


‘eonvention in this city, that the valuable statemeuts, | was confined to a few. 
arguments, and opinions there presented, in relation none could read books without a knowledge of that 
to our own institutions and those of foreign countries, language. ‘The art of printing diffused knowledge, 
, woukl be read with gratification aad instruction, if | which before was especial, not general. 


laid before the people of this counuy. We intend 


They are written with a vigour and | 


our notes this morning, with those we took on Mr 
Gallatin’s address, which was delivered on Friday 
evening, Oct 22d. 

Mr. GALLATIN proposed the following subject 
for deliberation, which was accepted by a vote of the 
Convention:—** The propriety of establishing a col- 
lege, in connexion with an University, or other in- 
stitution, where students may be instructed in ma- 
thematies, physical and moral science, and Belles 
lettres, not excluding the classies, but leaving the 
study of them to the choice of the pupil.” 

** The communication which I have laid on your 

table,” said Mr. Gallatin, addressing the Speaker, 
**and on which I wish to make afew remarks is my 
own.” 1 know not whether my opinions may or ma 
not correspond with those of the Convention, but t 
beg leave to add some of my views to those I have 
heard from gentlemen who have addressed the meet- 
ing. Much light has been effected, and I have lis- 
tened with great interest and gratification. 
_ Itis well known that there were two distinct ob- 
jects proposed in the establishment of the New York 
Uuiversity; one of them to elevate the standard of 
learning; the other, to give useful instruction to 
classes not disposed to spend the usual time. ‘This 
has been in part supplied in the plan by taking young 
men after a short course of education, and giving 
them opportunity to rise to the highest grade in any 
branch of knowledge. 

There are peculiarities in the institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. It is the right, and may 
be supposed to be the duty, of ever sellaions sect to 
have its own school or college. It is the land of 
liberty of conscience; and the sects afford one source 
of multiplying institutions of this nature. The dif- 
ference between an American College and an Euro- 
pean University should be kept plainly in view; 
and also the features Sadlenenalite to form an uni- 
versity here or elsewhere in the true sense of the 
word. In an European University the different de- 
| partments or branches of instruction are known by 
the name of Faculties. In an American College 
most of them are included in the general course of 
instruction. ‘The faculty of medicine is the only one 
not generally comprehended in the course. It is 
sometimes brought in collaterally, but ought to be 
attended to. Law may not immediately claim our 
attention, as already in a measure provided for. 
There is one also worthy of regard, called in Ger- 
many the Philosophical Faculty, and elsewhere di- 
vided into faculties bearing subordinate names. 

Actuated only by the love of learning, young men 
of proper age would not expose an gooey be this 
city to difficulty, even if allowed to reside here ir- 
responsible to the discipline of the institution, In 
the hours of recitation, or in the lecture room, stu- 
dents of other branches would not require more dis- 
cipline than do those of medicine or law in the insti- 
tutions already inthis country. But one great and 
general design calls for particular attention; and a 
"2am public object demands the establishment of this 

niversity; a mode for conferring the necessary 
| knowledge on a class of people who have not hereto- 
| fore enjoyed it. In Europe as well as in this coun- 
uy knowledge is wanted. But the deficiency is not 


| vernments restrain the people from acquiring in 
mation, that oy may make them better follow the 
| course they would have them pursue. But here the 
| people are not merely jury but judges de facto, The 
| principle of government by popular will has been es- 
tablished, and has thus far proceeded with success.— 
But it is with some a question whether the principles 
of our government can be supported and carried out, 
| to the satistaction of the world or not. Evidently 
they cannot be anless the mass of the people are ene 
lightened by good education, 
| Great advances have recently been made in the 
‘elementary branches of all schools, Infant Schools 
and Sunday Schools, and schools of all kinds; but 
impediments exist among the higher branches, which 
tuight and ought to be removed, ‘There is a general 
‘resemblance between our higher institutions and - 
those of other countries. I know not much of the 
latter. ‘Those of Germany I believe to be on the ad- 
vance. But recollect the time when men of science 
were exceedingly irritated because a scientific work, 
which was published in that country, appeared in any 
Other language but Latin, Seeing what progress has 
‘been made inthis within so short a period, should 
| Cheourage exertions among us, and induce us to hope 
; that we may co:ne up with them ere long. 
| It is plain that the present condition of the world 
| requires different plans in the establishment of semi- 
uarics of learning from those required in former 
ititues. Those ancient institutions of were 
adapted to the existing state of society, when learnin 
All books were in Latin, an 


This was 


contemplated by the institutions of the middle ages. 
to publish from time to time such notes, as we made, | Nothing was more natural than that the ‘ learned lan- 
,a8 opportunity offers, In addition to the geveral | guage,’ in which all learned men eommunicated, 
‘Statements of plans and systems of discipline aud ime |) should be employed. 
struction which many of the gentlemen preseut laid | are quite the contrary. Kuowledgeis spread among 


they before the Convention, concerning the insuutions of | ai! classes, the valuable books which were before 


But now the circumstances 


learning in America and Europe, numerous questions | found only in Latin, have long since becn translated, 
which arose during the deliberations drew forth in | and at the same time the branches of useful science 


detail many remarks, statements and opinions to 


| have been so far extended, that to pursue them with 


which occasion could not have been afforded by any | advantage, a great deal of time is necessary. 


other circumstance than such as a arise in 


such an assembly. We have further remar’ 


And now, sir, begin to arise the difficult questions 


sto make | —difficult, I say, beeause my own conviction on the 


on the benefits of this plan, which we must reserve | subjeet is not complete. I cannot but see the fruits of 
for a future time; and shall begin the publication of | those old institutions, and cannot but be sensible of 
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the advantages they have formerly produeed. They 
have continued nearly the same—objections exist; and 
benefits desired are not all produced by them now. 
Yet we cannot say all the establishment is wrong in 
Prineiple. Different arguments are urged in support 
of the old system of studies. I think there is not, in 
the icular study of two languages, any discipline 
of ‘ogee compared with other studies, directly 
calculated to fit the pupil to judge for himself on the 
stage of life. Itis not, in my opinion, better than 
studying German, or other languages. Ineed hardly 
inquire what proofs were given by the Greeks of the 
discipline of mind, in the ages which intervened be- 
tween the first of their prose writers and some of the 
most profound of their philosophers, when they 
knew but one language, and that their own. But I 
would ask what influence those two languages have 
had on general knowledge. 

If a boy is designed for a liberal profession, in 
every school of preparation for college he is required 
to attend to the dead languages from eight years of 
age till fourteen, and without a knowledge of them 
he cannot enter college. Every parent, therefore, 
who wishes to give his child an education, must sub- 
mit to this system; for he requires one of the best 
schools, and in all of the best this plan is pursued. 
Of course he is obliged to make him spend three 
quarters of his time on Latin and Greek; and of what 
benefit can they be toa very great portion of the 
young men of this country, who ought tobe well in- 
structed? I was deeply impressed, Sir, with the 
statement made by a gentleman in this Convention 
on the experiment made at Harvard College, a few 
years ago. He mentioned that when the Freshman 
Class was divided into four parts, corresponding with 
the grades of scholarship of the members, as fixed at 
an examination, those who ranked among the most 
backward being discouraged at their prospects, and 
convinced that they could not succeed in proseeuting 
their studies as they had hoped, applied for an ho- 
nourable dismission, and went home lamenting that 
they had lost their time—and why? Because the 
Latin and Greek were of no use! 

Before the Reformation, the language most in 
use,’ was Latin. But now that it has passed away I 
would not, if I may use the expression, confine the 
lite ritual of youth exclusively to that language. 

I will now proceed to give, as has been desired, 
ome account of education in Geneva in Switzer- 

and. 

The College existed under a different form about 
fourteen years before the Keformation. It was then 
remodelled, chiefly under the superintendence of 
Calvin. Up to the present time, I mean the time when 
I was acquainted with it, which was about fifty years 
ago, it remained the same. I am not familiar with it 
since, Calvin, in his plan, embraced the whole edu- 
cation of man. It took the child of four years of 
age, and placed him in a Grammar School till nine. 

e afterwards passed through the course regularly es- 
tablished, till he reached twenty one. In the upper de- 
partment of the college he was obliged to remain eight 
years. The plan of the two first years of the second 
department resembled that of most European Univer- 
sities. The four last years were devoted to some of 
the Faculties. There were no faculties of the sciences 
excepting those of Divinity and Law. The appoint- 
ment of professors,as is generally the case in Europe, 
was with the government. It is, however, public 
opinion, that makes the appointment in fact. Edu- 
cation was perfectly gratuitous. The professors con- 


_ferred on the appointment its importance. Though 


they received only five hundred dollars a year, a 
man would have considered the appointment to a 
rofessorship the highest honour he could receive. 
he institution, it is known, brought together all 


- distinguished professors from different parts of 


pe. It was the last point towards the Papal 
dominions where Protestantism could hold a stand; 
and the exiled divines and scholars from different 
aes there assembled, and swayed great influence 
in all. 

Fifty years ago education was better at Geneva 
than in France, England, and, I believe, the United 
State. Now it isnot so. Now, in the United States, 
they are stronger than they were in Geneva then, 
ys yew in the classics and mathematics. 

should not wish to destroy my opinion, that the 
study of the classics is necessary to forma scholar. 
I simply propose, therefore, in the question which I 
lay on the table, to inquire whether the two institu- 
tions connot be both tried. I wish the experiment 
to be made, to prove that men may yet have learning, 
‘Without being adepts in the two languages. I wish 
to be distinctly understood, that I wish not to deride 
learning, but that I wish to keep complete scholars. 
I consider the science of mind superior to all relating 
to mere physical sciences. I object to annexing to 
one branch of knowledge the character of an indis- 
pensable mark ofascholar. Well, Sir, what do you 
mean bya scholar’ I wish to put all on a footing; 
not to make Latin and Greek every thing. I would 
not administer to all, without distinction, a portion 
of the languages, to be forgotten by many in a few 
years; and I would not have the general opinion 
swayed, as it has heretofore been, by a sole regard 
to the languages. He is a classical man—hear him! 

I have witnessed, during thirty-six years, the diffi- 
culties learning has to encounter in this country. 
When I was a member of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, I made an attempt to establish an academy in 
each county in the state. The difficulties I had to 
encounter were very great. Some arose out of the 
studies. ‘Who are the best judges of the sciences? 
Those who know little about them sometimes con- 


sider themselves so; but are not the public generally 
the best’—The great objection of those who were to 
be judges, was mathematics. Natural history was 
then new—but the moment they came to the dead 
languages, they made a dead stop. The truth is, 
the public know and feel, if the road of science has 
or has not been opened as wide as it ought to be. 
There is always a large ‘oh: a etaage of the eommuni- 
whose children want learning of a different kind 
rom the languages, and who have not time to de- 
vote themselves toall kinds. After fourteen, many 
boys cannot be continued at school—they are wanted 
for business, or for labour in some useful branch of 
industry. Suppose a College be established where 
the instruction they want should be furnished.— 
Schools would be immediately connected with it, 
where every opportunity necessary would be enjoy- 
ed; and the great difficulty attending the early stages 
of instruction before referred to removed. 

I have not said any thing of what effect this may 
have ona community. The only way to preserve 
men who ee part of their time in the numerous 
branches of mechanical employment, from mistak- 
ing the road to happiness, is to give them a taste for 
attainments. 

But I ought not to pursue my remarks any further. 
I thought the subject should be opened, though 1 
should apologize for having attempted to mak in 
the presence of men so much superior to myself in 
experience and practical knowledge. 


From the United Service Journal for October. 


BUNKER’S HILL. 
EXTRACTED FROM A PRIVATE LETTER WRITTEN BY 
GEN. BURGOYNE. 

Boston is a peninsula, joined to the main land only 
by a narrow neck, which, in the first of the troubles, 
Gage fortified: arms of the sea and harbour surround 
the rest. On the other side of one of these arms, to 
the north, is Charles Town, or rather was, for it is 
now rubbish, and over it a large hill, which is also, 
like Boston, a peninsula. To the south of the town 
is a still larger scope of ground, containing three 
hills, joining also to the main by a tongue of land, 
and called Dorchester Neck. ‘The heights, as above 
described, both to north and south, in the soldier’s 
phrase, command the town, z. e. give an opportuni- 
ty of erecting batteries above any you can make 
against them, and consequently they are much more 
advantageous. 

It was absolutely necessary we should make our- 
selves masters of these heights, and we proposed to 
begin with Dorchester; because, from particular si- 
tuations of batteries and shipping, (too long to de- 
scribe, and unintelligible to you if I did,) it could 
evidently be effected without any considerable loss. 
Every thing was accordingly disposed. My twocol- 
leagues and myself, (who, by the by, have never dif- | 
fered in an iota of military sentiment, ) had, in con- 
cert with Gen. Gage, formed the plan. Howe was 
to land from transports on one point, Clinton on the 
centre, and [ was to cannonade from the causeway 
on the neck; each to take advantage from circum- 
stances. ‘The operation must have been very a: 
This was to have been executed on the 18th. On 
the 17th,* at dawn of day, we found the enemy had 
pushed entrenchments with great diligence during 
the night on the heights of Charles ‘own, were 
there in force, and we evidently saw that every hour 
gave them new strength. It therefore became ne- 
cessary to alter our plan, and attack on that side. 
Howe, as second in command, was detached with 
about 2000 men, and landed on the outward side of 
the peninsula, covered by shipping, without any o 

osition. He was to advance from thence up the 

ill, which was over Charles Town, where the 
strength of the enemy lay. He had under him Bri- 
gadier-General Pigot. Clinton and myself took our 
stand, (for we had not a fixed post,) in a large bat- 
tery directly opposite to Charles ‘Town, and com- 
manding it, and also reaching to the heights above 
it, and thereby facilitating Howe’s attack. Howe’s 
disposition was extremely soldier-like; in my opi- 
nion it was perfect. As his first line advanced up 
the hill, they met with a thousand impediments from 
strong fences, and were much exposed. They were 
also exceedingly hurt by musketry from the town of 
Charles Town, though Clinton and I did not per- 
ceive it till Howe sent us word by a boat, and desir- 
ed us to set fire to the town. No sooner said than 
done. We threw ina parcel of shells, and the whole 
was instantly in flames. Our batteries afterwards 
kept an incessant fire upon the height. It was se- 
conded by a numberof frigates and floating batteries, 
and one ship of the line. 

And now ensued one of the test scenes of war 
that can be conceived. If we looked to the right, 
Howe’s corps ascending the hill in the face of en- 
trenchments, and in very disadvantageous ground, 
warmly engaged; to the left, the enemy pouring in 
fresh troops by thousands over the land; and in the 
arm of the sea, our ships and floating batteries can- 
nonading them. a before us, a | and no- 
ble town in one great blaze, the church steeples, be- 
ing all of timber, were great pyramids of fire above 
the rest: behind us, the church steeples, and heights, 
and our own camp, covered with spectators of the 
rest of our army which was disen ; the hills all 
round the country crowded with spectators of the 
enemy, all in anxious suspense. The roar of cannon, 
mortars, and musketry; the crash of churches; ships 
upon the stocks, and whole streets falling together 


| 


in ruin, to fill the ear; the storm of the redoubt, with 
the objects above described, to fill the eye; aud the 
reflection, that perhaps a defeat was a final loss t0 the 
British empire in Ameriea, to fill the mind, made 
the whole a picture and complication of horror and 
importance beyond any it evereame to my lot to be 
witness of. I much lament Tom’s absence; it wasa 
sight for a young soldier, that the longest service 
may never furnish again; and had he been with me, 
he would likewise have been out of danger; for ex- 
cept two cannon balls that went a hundred yards over 
our heads, we were not in any part of the direction 
of the enemy’s fire. A moment of the day was cri- 
tical. Howe’s left was staggered. ‘Two battalions 
had been sent to reinforce them, but we perceived 
them on the beach, seeming in embarrassment which 
way to march. Clinton, then next for business, took 
the part, without waiting for orders, to throw him- 
self into a boat to head them. He arrived in time to 
be of service. ‘The day ended with glory, and the 
success was most important, considering the ascen- 
dency it gives the regular troops. But the loss was 
uncommon in officers for the numbers engaged. 
Howe was untouched, but his aid-de-camp, Capt. 
Sherwin, killed. Jordain, a friend of Howe’s, who 
came in gaiete de ceur to see the campaign, a ship- 
mate of vurs on board the Cerberus, and who acted 
as aid-de-camp, badly wounded. Pigot was unhurt, 


loss. Poor Col. Abereromby, who commanded the 
Grenadiers, died yesterday of his wounds. Capt. 
Addison, our poor old friend, who arrived but the 
day before, and was to have dined with me on the 
day of the action, was also killed; his son was upon 
the field at the time. Major Mitchell is slightly 
wounded. Young Chetwynd’s wound is also slight. 
Lord Percy’s regiment* has suffered the most, and 
behaved the best; his Lordship was not in the action. 
Lord Rawdon behaved to a charm; his name is esta- 
blished for life. 


Royat Courrsair.—Lord Bacon, in the History 
of Henry VII. says that ‘that monarch in the year 
1505 had thought of marrying the young Queen of 
Naples, and sent three Ambassadors, with instruc- 
tions for taking a survey of her person.”” These in- 
structions, and the answers to them, are still extant, 
among the Harlaem Manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum (No. 6220.) They are as follows:— 

Instructions given by the King’s Highness to his 
trusty and well-beloved servants, showing how they 
shall order themselves to the old Queen of Naples 
and the young Queen her daughter. 

\. After presentation they shall well note and mark 
the estates that they keep, and how they be accom- 
panied by Lords or Ladies. 

2. Item—To mark her (the young Queen’s) an- 
swer to the communication, and to note her discre- 
tion, wisdom and gravity. 

4. Item—They shall endeavour then likewise to 
understand whether the young Queen speak any other 
language than Spanish and Italian, or whether she can 
speak French or Latin. 

6. Item—Especially to mark the favour of her vi- 
sage, whether she be painted or no—whether she be 
fat or lean—sharp or round; and whether her coun- 
og cheerful and amiable, frowning or melan- 
choly. 

jE far as we can perceive or know she 
is not painted, and the favour of her visage is after 
her stature of very good compass, and amiable, and 
somewhat round and fat, and the countenance cheer- 
ful and not frowning—tardy in speech, but with a 
demure, womanly, shamefaced countenance, and of 
few words. 

74 tem—to note the clearness of her skin. 

Answer—She is, foraught we could perceive, very 

fair and clear of skin by her visage, neck, and hands. 

8. Item—To note the colour of her hair. 

[The questions from 9 to 14 respect the young 

Queen’s eye-brows, nose, lips, arms, hands, and fin- 

gers, which the Ambassadors state to be “‘right fair 

and comely.” 

Pn Iktem—To mark whether her neck be long or 
ort. 

Answer—Her neck is comely, not misshapen, 
nor very short nor very long; but her neck seemeth 
to be shorter because her breasts be full and some- 
what big. 

16 Item—To mark her breasts, whether they be 
big or small. 

Answer—They be somewhat great and full, and 
insomuch as they were trussed somewhat high, after 
the manner of the paayane! it caused them to seem 
much fuller, and her neck shorter. 

. wf Item—To mark whether any hair appear upon 

er lip. 

hath none. 

18. Item—That they endeavour to speak with the 
young Queen, that she may tell unto them some mat- 
ter of length, and to approach as near to her as they 
honestly may, to the intent that they may find if she 
have spices, rose water, or musk. 

Answer—We have found no evil savour of spices 
or waters. 

19. To note the height of her stature, and of what 
height her slippers be, to the intent that they may 
not be deceived in the very height and stature of her. 

Answer—Her slippers be of six fingers height— 
she is of a convenient stature, somewhat round and 
height which causeth her Grace to seem less in 

1 


* The 5th, with which Lord Rawdon, the late Mar- 


* June, 1775. 


quis of Hastings, served during the action. 


but behaved like a hero. You will see the list of the |. 


20. Item—To inquire whether she hath any sick- 
ness of nativity, or deformity or blemish. 

Answer—We have inquired of her physicians and 
otherwise in talk, but find in her person no discon- 
formity nor cause of sickness. 

21. Whether she be in any singular favour with the 
King of S. her uncle. 

Answer—He much esteemeth her. 

22. Item—To inquire of the manner of her diet, 
and whether she be a.great feeder or drinker, and 
whether she uses often to eat and drink, and whether 
she drinketh wine or water, or both. 

Answer—She is a good feeder, and eats meat well 
twice a day, and that her Grace drinketh not often, 
and that she drinketh most commonly water, and 
sometimes the water is boiled with cinnamon, and 
sometimes she drinketh ypocras, but not often. 

23.—This article directs the Ambassadors to pro- 
cure a portrait of the young Queen, ‘So that it agree 
in similitude and likeness as near as may be possible 
to the very visage, countenance, and semblance of the 
said Queen;’ and if it be not so, the painter is to be 
ordered to reform it till it is. 

By article 24, the Ambassadors are required to as- 
certain the amount of the dowry, and the title and 
value thereof in every behalf. 


THE CATACOMBS OF PALERMO. 


_M. P. E. Botta, a young traveller, who lately vi- 
sited Egypt with Baron ‘Taylor, and who remained 
some time in Sicily, gives a curious account of the 
Catacombs of Palermo. The sepulchral vaults of a 
Convent of Capuchins, situated about a mile from 
Palermo, have been dug in a soil which possesses the 
remarkable property of drying and preserving from 
decay the corpses which are placed there. ‘The 
vaults are divided into a great number of galleries, 
in the walls of which many niches have been cut, and 
the dead bodies are placed there in an upright posi- 
tion. Monks and nobles, priests and laymen, are 
there to be seen standing in the costume of their 
rank and profession. Each of these corpses occu- 
pies a small cell, to which it is attached by the back. 
The bodies seem to have preserved their vitality and 
to move and gesticulate; and some Cicerone even pre- 
tend that they have sometimes spoken to the aston- 
ished tourist. As, with the exception of theirclothing, 
these corpses are not at all confined, and their mem- 
bers are not in the least restrained, they are subject 
to no other influences than the curious phenomena 
which result from the greater or lesser degree of 
contractibility of their tissues. Some of them are as 
stiff and upright as a sentinel in his box; others, on 
the contrary, seem to bend in different positions; 
others again, are thrown backward, and their mem- 
bers are distorted as if they were suffering horrible 
torments. Oneappearsin a state of demoniac fury; you 
see another like a victim tied to the stake, and, further 
on, one whose grotesque posture and manners remind 
you of the buffoonery of a clown. ‘Though some of 
these corpses have been here for nearly three hun- 
dred years, it would be in vain to look for a single 
skeleton, as their muscle and skin are preserved en- 
tire. An old monk, with a large cat, has taken up 
his residence in this melancholy abode, and never 
leaves it. The inhabitants of Palermo choose before- 
hand the spot they desire to oceupy. They coolly 
calculate the advantages of such and such position, and 
discuss the merits of those who will be their neigh- 
bours. On these occasions they jocularly remark, 
that when one undertakes so long a journey it is im- 
possible to be too difficult in the choice of compa- 
nions. When they have made up their minds, they 
have the niches formed, and come from time to time 
to see if they are of the proper size, frequently sug- 
gesting alterations and improvements. Some of them 
carry the joke still farther; and the better to serve 
their apprenticeship to eternity, condemn themselves 
to stay in the tomb for several hours, remaining 
perfectly dumb and motionless. Figure to yourself 
the surprise of a person not acquainted with this 
practice, who in “gh a | these galleries in a sort 
of darkness visible, should suddenly encounter two 
= re peeping from one of these niches! 

Thisabode of melancholy, however, lias its fete-day, 
the jour des mots. The place is then illuminated, 
and the dead bodies are decked in new clothing, 
which is to serve for the next year; and, in order that 
nothing shall be wanting to set them off, nosegays are 
arp in their hands, and their foreheads are sprin- 

led with odoriferous scents. No living woman is 
allowed to visit this tomb, and no dead one to inhabit 
it. 


Bernarn’s RETROSPECTIONS OF THE STAGE.— 
We have been not a little entertained by the copious 
extracts which the London periodicals have made 
from Bernard’s Retrospections of the British Stage. 
It is but another member of the family of ‘Remi- 
niscences,’ ‘Sketches,’ kc. with which the English 
press has been prolific for some years past, but the 
specimens we have seen, show that ina literary point 
of view, it is entitled to a higher rank than most of 
its predecessors. It abounds with sketches of cha- 
racter, piquant anecdote, humorous description, Kc. 
for the collection of which, in early life, he had ex- 
cellent opportunities. Being a member of the Beef 
Steak Club, and its Secretary, while the late King, 
Fox, Sheridan, and a brilliant circle of wits, were 
likewise members, their sparkling conversations 
must have abounded in materials for the attentive 
chronicler. But perhaps the American reader does 
not know who is this Bernard of whom we are speak- 
ing. When, however, we mention, that he was once 
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comedian who trod the American stage for many 
years—his playful features will rise up in vivid re- 
membrance before many thousands of our citizens. 
He was a perfect master of the comic art—a man 
‘of infinite jest and most excellent fancy,’ and of de- 
cided talents. His command of comic expression 
of the countenance, served to ‘exceed all powers of 
face,’ and a single whisper or movement of the fea- 
tures, was at any time sufficient, without speaking a 
word, to convulse a whole audience with laughter, 
from pit to gallery. His fortunes waned in this 
country, with the decline of the Albany theatre, at 
the close of the war, and his theatrical career closed 
at Boston. He left this country in 1820, and we af- 
terwards heard of his being engaged in some subor- 
dinate situation in the London coul trade. His ap- 
pearance as an author, was altogether unexpected to 
us. ‘The volumes which have elicited this paragraph, 
conclude with his leaving England for America, in 
1797. His ‘Recollections,’ during the period he was 
engaged in acting his parts in America, are pro- 
mised. We shall be curious to see them; for, al- 
though an Englishman, he was always too full of 
good humor to allow of his treasuring up unpleasant 
and ill-natured recollections. —Com. Adv. 


EXTRACTS 
From Foreign Journals received at this office. 


The following spirited lines, occasioned by the 
existing state of affairs in Brabant, are in general 
circulation here. The author is a Scotch gentle- 
man, who has resided in the Netherlands for seve- 
yal years. He has faithfully and admirably translated 
several choice pieces from the Dutch poets, espe- 
cially from Bilderdyk, who has honourably and 
deservedly noticed him: 


ORANGE BOVEN. 


Up, up, with the Orange! the symbol sublime 
Still glows with the fire of that earlier time, 


When it rose, like a star newly wash’d from the- 


wave 


Shedding freedom and peace o’er the land of the 


brave. 


Up, up, with the Orange! oh, who can behold 

The badge our brave fathers have worn and be cold? 
Or who, with the blood of those sires in each vein, 
Can hear their bold war-cry, and nerveless remain? 


When chain’d and in darkness the nations yet lay, 

With Priests swarming round them, like dark birds 
of pre 

*T was Willisra—a William! those fetters unbound, 

*Twas Orange—the Orange! flung radiance around. 


Ay, piously, proudly our chronicles tell 

How that word thrilled the Hollanders’ hearts like 
a spell, 

But their rae a will turn satire for us, and condemn, 

if we feel not, and dare not, and act not like them. 


Up, up, with the Orange! the symbol sublime 

Still glows with the fire of that earlier time, 

When it rose, like a star newly wash’d from the 

Shedding freedom and peace o’er the land of the 
brave. 


THE EXPIATORY SACRIFICE. 


Panis, Sept. 26. 

This City presented at four o’clock this day, the 
spectacle of what it called an expiatory sacrifice— 
namely, a demonstration of popular enthusiasm, to 
consecrate the spot upon which four conspirators 
against the Bourbon Government had suffered exe- 
cution upon this day eightyears. ‘lheir names were 
Bories, Raoulx, Goubin, and Pommier; the rank 
of two of them serjeants in the line; one of the others 
was said to bea Captain; the ‘scene of their conspira- 
cy Rochelle. ‘They had belonged toa society which 
was then spreading very much in France, called ‘Les 
Amis de qa Verite;’ it consisted of secret clabs, 
bound, upon the principle of Freemasonry, to secre- 
ey, and conjoint support, but having the political ob- 
ject of hurling the Bourbons from the throne. This 
society was principally composed of young men full 
of enthusiasm, and while the impulse was upon them, 
ripe for any change. ‘These four sufferers had the ge- 
neral fate of conspirators—they were betrayed by 
spies of the police, though not abandoned to their 
fate without a struggle by their friends, which a Pa- 
risian author of the day preserved in the form ofa 
romance—the only safe medium of recording such 
an event under the Government which commanded 
the catastrophe. The facts, stripped of the literary 
colouring, where shortly these:—At eight o’clock on 
the evening of the 20th of Sept. 1822, about twenty 
or thirty young men arrived in Paris from Rochelle, 
by separate conveyances, and assembled, as if My ac- 
cident, in a house in Rue d’Anjou-Dauphine. They 
were a mixed group, composed of men of letters, 
medical students, painters, and mostly of the liberal 
professions, but on the night of their arrival exchang- 
ed no conversation which was likely to atwract the at- 
tention of strangers. Their object was, if possible, 
to save their friends from the seaffold on which they 
were doomed to suffer on the following day. Many 
expedients had been prepared, and altered as further 
lights fell upon the parties. But the ablest disposi- 
tions for the purpose were made by Colonels Fabvier 
(since known by his services in Greece), and Dent- 
zel. These were, however, foiled by the betrayal 
of an humbler associate. The jailer was to have 
released the prisoners for 10,000 francs—the So- 


but it is said a great painter (though too late) had 
offered to make up the deficit. Corruption by 
money having failed more by accident than design, 
the Society determined by force to attempt the 
rescue of the prisoners from the gendarmes, on 
the route from the Bicetre to the Place de Greve; 
but when the hour of action came, and these young 
men had determined to save their friends or perish 
with them, relying on imparting a powerful impulse 
to the crowd which assembled on sueh occasions, it 
was ascertained that the streets were lined with sol- 
diers, and that the Government had made such a de- 
monstration of military force, as must baffle any effort 
to cause arescue. It was in vain that these devoted 
persons scattered themselves among the crowd and 
endeavoured to excite a commotion; the police 
were too vigilant, and the power of the Crown too 
strong. Some cries of ‘ Pardon’ were heard, and 
answered by two of the prisoners by the exclamation 
of ‘Vive la liberté.? The curtain fell upon this 
drama, when the heads of the four sufferers rolled 
from the scaffold. 

As there remain fragments of this, as well as of 
every other political society which has bristled upon 
the genial soil of France during the last quarter of a 
century, it was natural that the late revolution should 
have collected some of the materials, and rekindled 
their combustion. The Bourbons were incessantly 
bringing under the eyes of the people spectacles and 
ceremonies of posthumous honours. The people are 
now imitating the Royal example, and beatifying 
those who are deemed worthy of similar affection. 

The following was the order of the procession this 
es for performing this expiatory ceremony:— 

he Commissioners named by the four patriotic 
Assemblies, from whom the suggestion emanated, 
met at mid day precisely, in the house No. 45, Rue 
de Grenelle, where they remained till a considerable 
number of the members of their body assembled, 
which was about half-past two o’clock. They then 
set out in procession to the Place de Greve, on the 
Seine, and halted upon the spot where the guillotine 
is usually erected to perform its sanguinary office. 
As they paraded to this place through the Rue de 
Coq, the Louvre, the Quays, the Pont-neuf, the Rue 
de la Barillerie, and the place of the Palais de Jus- 
tice, they were attended by an immense throng of 
people who were not deterred by the wetness of the 
day from manifesting their cordial sympathy in this 
ceremony. From the Rue de la Barillerie, the pro- 
cession scrupulously moved on the path traversed by 
the car of the unfortunate sufferers when led to exe- 
cution. In front was borne four civic crowns, upon 
each of which was inscribed the name of the depart- 
ed object of the offering. In the group, the members 
of Les Amis de la Verite took the post of honour, 
and next to them stood the members of La Societe 
des amis du Peuple, each club distinguished by a 
banner, and the more prominent individuals by large 
tri-coloured insignia. They formed a hollow square 
at the Place de Greve, in the centre of which, where 
the seaffold stood in 1822, the expiation was perform- 
ed by the delivery of an address in commemoration 
of the deceased, bya young man who was said to have 
been their friend. it was short, and merely alluded 
to the names, age, and sufferings of the deceased, 
pointing out their example for the imitation of the 
youth of France, and the success which had at length 
attended their principles and self-devotion, by the 
glorious triumph of the last weekin July. Some ap- 
prehension was expressed in the morning that angry 
spirits would take advantage of this ceremony to cre- 
ate disorder. Nothing of the kind however occur- 
red. A number of the National Guard took a part 
in the procession. ‘There were muffled drums at its 
head, which was occasionally used by the parties. 
The National Guard on duty at the Hotel de Ville, 
presented arms as the procession formed in the 
front of the Quay. Several of the youth of the Poly- 
technic School assisted the National Guards in keep- 
ing the ground clear. The people were perfectly 
tranquil, and every body stood uncovered while the 
ceremony was in progress. —Private Correspondence 
of the Times. 

A Lone Saot.—In the burial register of the pa- 
rish of Beckenham, in Kent, is the following re- 
markable entry:—‘*‘ Anne Isted, a child, killed by 
the careless discharge of a pistol at the distance of 
337 yards.” 


Tenderness.—An elderly la‘ly, residing at Mar- 
gate, went into the market a few days ago, having 
made up her mind to buy a goose. ‘There were but 
two in the market, both in the custody of a little 
cherry-cheeked lass from Birchington, who, to the 
surprise of her customer, positively refused to sell 
one without the other. Recoflecting that a neigh- 
bour had also expressed a wish for one, the lady was, 
without much difficulty, prevailed on to take both. 
When the bargain was concluded, however, she 
thought proper to inquire of the vender why she had 
so peremptorily declined selling them separate. 
‘**If you please, my lady,” was the naive answer, 
**mother said as how the geese had lived together 
Jifieen years, and it would be cruel to part them.” 


Shakspeare and Byron.—That Byron wrote best 
when he wrote of himself and of his own, has proba- 
bly been already made sufficiently apparent. this 
respect he stands alone and apart from all other poets, 
and there will be oecasion to show, that this pecu- 
liarity extended much further over all his works, than 
merely to those which may be said to have required 
him to be thus personal. The t distinction, in- 
deed, of his merit consists in that singularity. Shak- 


ciety was too poor to raise the money in time, 


speare, in drawing the materials of bis dramas from | 


tales and history, has, with wonderful art, given from 
his own invention and imagination the fittest and 
most appropriate sentiments and langnages and ad- 
miration at the perfection with which he has accom- 
plished this, can never be exhausted. The differ- 
ence between Byron and Shakspeare consists in the 
curious accident, if it may be so called, by which 
the former was placed in circumstances which taught 
him to feel in himself the very sentiments he has as- 
cribed to his characters. Shakspeare created the 
feelings of his, and with such excellence, that they 
are not only probable to the situations, but give tothe 
rsonifications the individuality of living persons. 

yron’s are scarcely less so; but with him there was 
no invention, only experience, and when he attempts 
to express more than he has himself known, he is 
always comparatively feeble.—From Galt’s Life of 
Byron. 

A Ha Man.—On Thursday, a young man, 
named Christopher Thomas Johnson, was committed 
ona charge of bigamy, from Bow street office, Lon- 
don. Upon his committal, both wives requested an 
interview with him. The interview with the first 
wife is described to have been very affectionate, and 
she left her husband declaring that she would raise 
money for his defence! The second wife kissed and 
embraced him when she was admitted, and a perusal 
of the following letter, being a verbatim copy of one 
which was forwarded to the prisoner on the night of 
‘Tuesday, will prove still more strongly the affection 
which this lady bears towards the man by whom she 
has been deceived:—‘* Dear Tom—I cannot think 
of coming this late hour; it would be of no good, and 
1 shall see youin the morning. Do not be more un- 
happy than you can avoid. I love, but we must never 
meet together any more. We must part for ever. I 
little thought of this, my dear creature. Adieu, my 
love. Do not think it from want of affection for you 
prevents my coming. I would not have you think 
this for worlds. I am truly your own affectionate 
girl, JOHNSON. 

‘¢ P, S.—TI have sent a shirt and eollar, my dear.” 


An Intelligent Jury.—The Worcester Herald says, 
‘Our readers will perceive in our last page an ac- 
count of the distressing accident which occurred on 
Saturday evening last, at Severn Stoke, and likewise 
the result of the Coroner’s Inquest. There were 
several respectable individuals present, who, after 
attentively listening to the evidence adduced, the 
able summing up of Mr. Smith, his clear exposition 
of the law of the case, formed a very natural con- 
clusion that the accident had arisen from the want of 
due caution on the part of the coachman, who had 
ventured to descend the hill, with an unusually heavy 
load, without locking the wheel, merely for the sake 
of saving a little time. The intelligent Jury assem- 
bled on this occasion were of a different opinion, and 
decided, after a short consultation, that the blame en- 
tirely rested with the coach and horses, who, we 
trust, will have the justice and equity to discharge 
the deodand without trespassing upon the exchequer 
of the proprietors. ” 


Fox, the Brighton manager, wasa very odd charac- 
ter. He wasa kind of Caleb Quotem in real life.—- 
He could combine twenty occupations without being 
clever in one; a pretty general characteristic of coun- 
try managers in those days. He was actor, fid- 
dier, painter, machinist, and tailor, besides check 
taker and bill sticker, on occasions. He prided him- 
self more especially on his talents as a painter. He 
had executed all his own scenery, (as he executed all 
his own characters, ) and accomplished in person the 
embellishments of the house. Sheridan was down at 
Brighton one summer, and Fox, desirous of showin 
him some civility, took him all over the theatre, an 


exhibited its heauties. ‘‘ There, Mr. Sheridan,” said: 


he, ‘*I constructed this stage—I built and paint- 
ed those boxes, and I painted all these scenes.” 
‘¢ Did you?” said Sheridan, surveying them rapidly; 
‘* well, I should not have known you were a Fox by 
your brush.”—From Bernard’s Retrospections of 
the Stage. 


The following and regularly authenticated anecdote 
ought not to remain buried in oblivion. A gentle- 
man who held the commission of First Lieutenant 
when his Majesty sailed in the British navy as mid- 
shipman, and Sir Richard Keats held the same rank, 
became some years after by untoward events embar- 
rassed in his circumstances. His Majesty meeting 
his old lieutenant, then become captain, and seeing 
him much dejected, inquired anxiously the cause, 
which was, after some hesitation, communicated to 
him.. He -was deeply hurt at seeing an old ship- 
mate in distress, and inquired if he had applied 
to a wealthy relative for his assistance? ‘The Captain 
told him he had, but was refused, and upon hearing 
which he said, ‘I will solicit aloan of him for you.” 
This he did, and his Royal Highness was as unsuc- 
cessful as his friend. Disappointed by the rich man’s 
refusal, but determined to carry his point, he sent 
the Captain an invitation to breakfast, which being 
concluded, his Majesty withdrew from the apartment, 
and did not return, but he sent by his sec an 
apology to the Captain, and, in an envelop, a check 
upon his banker, for £2,000, which »mount it was 
subsequently discovered he had borrowed for the 
purpose, having no money of his own then at com- 
mand. The Captain, delighted and surprised, has- 
tened to dise with this princely consideration 
the obligations incurred, and shortly waited upon 
his Royal Highness with his most grateful acknow- 
ledgments, and a bond for the advance. Upon the 
latter being given to his Majesty, he instantly de- 
stroyed it, saying, “*I cannot hold this instrument, 


George; for I intended this check asa present to your 
wife and children.”—From a Correspondent of the 


Times. 


If we must lash one another, let it be with the 
manly strokes of wit and satire; for I am of the old 
philosopher’s opinion, that, if I must suffer from one 
or the other, I should rather it should be from the’ 


paw of a lion, than from the hoof ass. —Addi- 
son. 


Pronunciation.—The difficulty of applying rules 
to the pronunciation of our language may be ifiustra- 
ted in two lines, where the combination of the letters 
ough is pronounced in no less than seven different 

ou e tough cough and hiccough plo 
O’er life's dark Tough course | still 

Irish Circumlocution.—‘ Observing one day an 
unusual commotion in the streets of Derry, inquired 
of a bystander the reason; and he, with a mellifluous 
brogue, replied in the following metaphorical man- 
ner: ‘The reason, Sir! Why you see that Justice 
and little Larry O’Hone the carpenter have been 
putting up a picture frame at the end of the strate 
yonder, and they are going to hang one of ** Adam’s 
copies” in it. * What’s that?? ‘ Why, poor Mur- 
dock O’Donnel.’ ‘ Oh, there’sa man to be hung?’ 
‘Do they put up a gallows for any other purpose?’ 
*What’s his offence’? ‘No offence, your Honour; it 
was only a liberty he took.’ ‘Well, what was the 
liberty?? ‘Why, you see, Sirr, poor Murdock was 
in delicate health, and his physician advised that 
he should take exercise on horseback; and so, having 
no horse of his own, he borrowed one from Squire 
Doyle’s paddock; and no sooner was he on its showl- 
ders, than the Devil put it into the cracher’s head to 
go over to Kellogreen cattle fair, where he had a 
= many acquaintances; and when he was got there 

urdock spied a friend at the door of a shebeen 
house, and left the animal grazing outside, whilst he 
went in to have a thimbleful of whiskey; and then, 
you see, they got frisky, and had another, and an- 
other, till poor Murdock went to slape on the binch; 
and when he wouke up, he found the eracher gone, 
and his pocket stuffed full with a big lump of money.’ 
*In short,’ said I, ‘you mean to say he has been 
horse-stealing?? ‘Why, Sirr,’ he replied, stammer- 
ing and scratching his head, ‘they call it so in Eng- 
land.’ °—Bernard’s Retrospections. 

The following caustic, but appropriate fable, is 
taken from Fraser’s Magazine of ptember—*t is 
I that support this household,” said a hen one day to 
herself; **the master cannot breakfast without an 
egg, for he is dyspeptical; and would die; and it is I 
that lay it. And here is this ugly poodle, doing no- 
thing earthly, and gets thrice the victuals I do, and 
is caressed allday! By the cock of Minerva, they 
shall give me a double portion of oats, or they have 
eaten their last egg!” But much as she cackled and 
creaked, the scullion would not give her an extra 
grain. Whereupon, in dudgeon, she hid her next 
egg in the dunghill, and did nothing but cackle and 
creak all day. ‘The scullion suffered her for a week, 
then (by order) drew her neck, and purchased other 
eggs—at sixpence the dozen. Man! why frettest 
thou, and whinest thou? This blockhead is happier 
than thou, and still a blockhead! Ah, sure enough, 
thy wages are too low! Wilt thou strike work with 
Providence then and force Him to an ‘‘alternative!”? 
Believe it, he will do without thee: i n’y a point 
@homme necessaire. 


We observed that the celebrated blind traveller, ~ 


Lietenant Holman, R. N., F. R. S., has arrived at 
Colombo, in the ship Constance, fromthe Mauritius, 
on his way to the Persian Gulf. 


Sale of a Wife.-—On Wednesday last, Isaac Hors- 


field, of Worrall, who had lived for some time at” 


Wadsfield, offered his wife, a good-looking young 
woman about 22 years of age, for sale in our maket- 
place. About four years ago Horsfield was married 
to this woman, who has a wooden leg, but they only 
lived together six months. Since that time a man 
named Henry Bottomley resolved on marrying her, 
and came to this town (Sheffield) on Wednesday 
last, about 9 o’clock, for the purpose of leading her 
to the altar. However, the husband came to Mr. 
Marchington’s, the White Swan in West-bar, where 
the party put up, and to prevent her ever having any 
claim to him, as he thought, agreed to sell her to 
Bottomley, for ove shilling. A halter was immedj- 
ately purchased—she was taken to the market-place 
a litde before 12 o’clock, and delivered to Bottomley 
jn the halter. 
White Swan, a fiddle was procured, and dancing 
kept up for some hours.—[Sheffield Iris. ] 


Anecdotes of Horses.—‘* There are several parts 
of a horse that he cannot reach with his teeth to 
scratch when they itch; when these parts do itch, he 
usually goes to another horse, and bites him on the 
spot where he wishes to be scratched himself; the sa- 
gacious companion generally takes the hint, and per- 
forms the office for him. Dr. Darwin, who was an 
attentive and acute observer of nature, once observ- 
ed a young foal bite its dam to indicate its wish to 
be scratched. But the mare, not choosing to lose 
a mouthful of grass, which she was in the act of 
chewing, merely rubbed the place on the foal’s neck 
with her nose; so that there can be littte doubt but it 
was from reflection that she rubbed where she was 

‘Forrester had won many a hardly contested race; 
at length, over-weighed and overmatched, the rally 
had commenced. His adversary who had been wait- 


ing behind, wasquick)y gainiog upon him; he reared 


The party afterwards went to the 
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and eventually got abreast; they continued so till 
within the distance. ‘They were parallel; but the 
strength of Forrester began to fail him. He made 
a last desperate plunge; seized his adversary by the 
jaw to hold him back; and it was with great difficulty 

e could be forced to quit his hold. Forrester, how- 
ever, lost the race. 


“Mr. Quints Wicked Horse.—In the year 1753 
Mr. Quin had a famous racer, who entered into the 
spirit of the course as much as his master. One day 
finding his opponent gradually passing him, he seiz- 
ed him by the legs, and both riders were obliged to 
dismount, in order to separate the infuriated animals, 
who were engaged with each other in the most deadly 
conflict; they were got apart with much difficulty. 

* * * 

**The following anecdote is one of the many ex- 
amples we have of animals sustaining life for a great 
length of time without food; and seems to be decisive 
as tothe possibility of the fact, which many have 
doubted, and who have sought to account for their 
living long in such situations by finding other food 
where they were confined. A colt, the property of 
Mr. Edward Lemin of Truro, in October 1793 fell 
into a shaft four fathoms deep, where it remained for 
one month before it was discovered: it was taken up 
alive and unhurt, though in a very emaciated state, 
and by ee treatment perfectly recovered. It was 
impossible that it could have received the least food 
or water while it was in the shaft.” 


Pourrine Books THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF A 
Guost.—A bookseller of Defoe’s acquaintance had, 
in the trade phrase, rather overprinted an edition of 
**Drelincourt on Death,” and complained to Defoe 
of the loss which was likely to ensue. ‘The experi- 
enced bookmaker, with the purpose of recommend- 
ing the edition, advised his friend to prefix the cele- 
brated narrative of Mrs. Veal’s ghost, which he wrote 
for the occasion, with such an air of truth, that al- 
though, in fact, it does not afford a sigle title of evi- 
dence properly so called, it nevertheless was swal- 
lowed so eagerly by the people, that Drelincourt’s 
work on death, which the supposed spirit recom- 
mended to the perusal of her friend Mrs. Bargrave, 
instead of sleeping on the bookseller’s shelf, moved 
off by thousands at once; the story, incredible in itself 
and unsupported as it was by evidence or inquiry, 


was received as true, merely from the cunning of the. 


narrator, and the addition of a number of adventi- 


tious circumstances, which no man alive could have. 


conceived as having occurred to the mind of a person 
composing a fiction.—Sir Water Scott---Family 
Library, No. 16. 


The following anti-Lunarian rescript was publicly 
and in due form announced by the bellman, through 
the different streets, of Armagh, on the evening of 
“Thursday, the 2d inst:—‘* The inhabitants of Ar- 
magh are requested to take notice, that, in conse- 
quence of the uncertainty of the weather, the eclipse 
of the Moon, which was to have taken place this 
evening, is Postponed by order until the fall moon in 
October, of which due notice will be given!” 

Dublin Journal. 


SELECT POETRY. 


MONONECO.—sy M. WETMORE. 


It is the spot [ came to seek,— 
My father’s ancient burial-piace 

Ere from these vales, ashamed and wexk, 
Withdrew our wasted race. 

It is the spot,—I know it well.—Bryanrt. 


He stood upon that soil— 
His birth-place and his home of many years; 
His look was calm—his eyes, unwet by tears, 
Were dimmed by time and toil. 


In days of youthful pride, 
*T was his to lead the warriors inthe strife, 
To hurl the tomahawk, or sheathe the kuife 
In vaunting foeman’s side. 


The mountain passes rude— 
The trackless wilderness—to him were home; 
And his free, bounding spirit, loved to rvam 
The forest solitude. 


One spot was ever bright, 
To which the Indian’s roving step returned; 
For there the holy flame of nature burned— 
The bosom’s altar-light. 


But reckless time had fled— 

Beneath the turf, remembered though unwept, 
His loved ones, all of kindred currents slept; 
His soul was with the dead! 


A stranger race had sprung 
Like phantoms, on his sight--the white men came, 
His lands were gone—he quaffed the liquid flame, 
Till madness round him clung. 


The fleeting years rolled on— 
His tribe was scattered to the winds of heaven! 
With broken energies, and spirit riven, 

The hopeless chief was gone! 


And he had wandered long, 
Through western wilds, and o’er the prairies vast, 
Where never footstep of the white man passed, 


Or echoed bunter’s song. 


Yet ever in his breast, © 
A lingering feeling dwelt; the days gone b 
Came fresh upon his soul; yet tear, nor si 
Told of his blighted rest. 


_ Again he wanders forth, 
To look upon the well-remembered scene; 
To tread the ancient grove, and vale of green, 
Ere he goes down to earth. 


And there he stands, alone-- 
Like the last pine upon a blackened waste, 
When the fierce, desolating flame, hath passed 
With its low crackling moan. 


And like that seathed tree--- 
Of scion, branch, and foliage, all bereft--- 
This last of a proud lineage is left 

‘Vo tearless misery! 


He glances darkly round— 
There ouce his dwelling stood beneath the shade 
Of u tall oak; and there his children played 
‘Their gambols ou the ground. 


‘There flows the rippling stream 
That bore so oft at eve his light canoe, 
Wafting the hunter’s spoil as twilight threw 
Its dim and shadowy bea... 


And yonder rise the hills, 

Upon whose craggy sides, full oit his bow 

iiath stayed the deer, or brought the wild bird low— 
‘Lhat thought his bosom thrills! 


Beneath yon lonely mound, 
Whose weed-grown suds a saddening story tell, 
Lis gathered race in one dark chamber dwell— 
couscerated grouud! 


Ay, lone one! look thy last: 
Thou staud’st upon the soil that gave thee birth, 
But not to thee velongs thy native earth, 

‘Thy vame and power are past! 


There let thy arrows fall— 
Upon that hallowed spot—the morrow’s sun 
May see it levelled, aud the plough-share run 
Its riot course o’er all. 


Where is thy favourite tree, 

In youth and age, thy fondly cherished oak? 

its pride hath bowed beneath the woodman’s stroke— 
This is no place for thee! © 


The twilight found him there, 
The moon weut down upon the desolate one, 
Aud morning came—the wandering chief was gone 
To die in his despair! 


From the Troy Sentinel. 
TO 


My prayer for thee, dearest, is age that thy way 

Be sunuy and bright as a calm, cloudiess day; 

That no shadows may darken thy morning’s blue 
sky 

No grief dim thy spirit—no tear-drop thine eye; 


That the pleasures of earth, with its gayest of flow- 
ers, 

Be strew’d ’neath the footsteps, to gladden life’s 
hours, 

And thy days, without sorrow or trial, may seem 

Like the cherish’d remembrance of some hallow’d 
dream; 


It were vain—we may slumber in hope’s chain se- 
cure 
But her fabric is transient and may not endure— 
The visions most worshipped in morning’s pure 
light 
We are destined to weep o’er in silence at night. 


Andy et when I bend to that being ow high, 

Who ruleth the waters—whose throne is the sky— 
Thou still art remembered, my sister—and there 
Thy name ever breathed forth in sullness and prayer, 


‘That thy soul may be turned from the vain things of 
earth 

Thy young heart be changed by a holier birth; 

That His spirit within its recesses may come, 

And meet tn thy spirit, a calm perfect home. 


And when thy dark eye shall wax languid and dim, 
May thy thoughts turn to Heaven—thy spirit to Him; 
And when death’s bitter draught thou art destined to 
sip 
May His peace be around thee—Eis name on thy 
SILENCE.—nyY w. M. SIMMS. 


The desert hath a Pyramid, and there, 

Silence is mouarch!—might is his throne, 
Untroubled his dominion, ‘unapproached, 

By the most subtle of discerned sounds. 

He isa potent monarch, aud his spell 

Is older even than Time; for he was born, 

And had full sway, and all the circumstance, 

Of most unlimited rule, ere Time was born, 
And he shall sway, when Time shall be no more. 
1 worshipped in the desert, at his throne, 

For, iu the wilderness and o’er the waste, 
Among the hills, and germined in the groves, 
The old groves of past ages, he was there, 

And awed me like a god. Solemnly then, 

I bowed my soul within me, and gave up, 

The tone of my low thought, and straightway felt 
The holier spirit. Never yet before 

Stood 1 in such a presence. Solitude, 

The eternal calm and quiet of the earth, 

The vague and twilight gloom of shade that fell, 
Through the high tree-tops; and the murmurs there, 
Full of divine intelligence, o’ereame 


My hunubled nature, and 1 bowed me down, 


Even upon the little hillock where I stood, 

And, as the soft wind came, and here, and there, 
Shook down a leaf, from off the bending pines, 

I could bat deem, that Silence, that sad god, 
Detached with gentle hand, those yellow leaves, 
In token of his melancholy sway. 
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DIARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening, by E. S. Ely, D. D. Mr, 
Wm. S. Eastwick, to Miss E. Srmons, 
both of this city. ‘The wedding cake which accom 
panied the above notice, was highly acceptable.— 
The young couple has our heartiest wishes for their 
prosperity. —[Ebs. } 

At Germantown, on Thursday evening, the 11th 
inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kellar, Mr. Samuet Rex, of 
Pottsville, to Miss Mary Ann, daughter of Jacob 
Hortter, Esq. of the former place. 

On Saturday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. John 
Chambers, ‘THomas J. Wittiams, to Miss Janz 
Hurry, all of this city. 

On Sunday afternoon, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr, 
D. Brown, to Miss Many C. Wore, allof 

is city. 

_ At Pottsville, on Wednesday evening, the 10th 
inst. by Joseph M‘Cool, Mr. Joun Senaxp, to Miss 
Sopata Davis, both of Philadelphia. 

At New York, on Thursday morning, the 11th 
inst. by the Rev. Dr. M‘Elroy, Mr. Perer Hay, 
to Miss EL1zarnEera CrowE t, both of this city, 

On Saturday evening, the 13th inst. by the Rey, 
Mr. Higgins, Mr. Wm. Witson, of the firm of R, 
& W. Wilson, Silversmiths, to Miss Many Wea- 
THERALL, all of this city. . 

Gn Wednesday evening, the 10th instant, by the 
Rev. Bishop White, Mr. Cuanrres F, Stone, 
of Norfolk, Vir. to Miss Hannan Ponren, of this 


city. 

On the 8th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, 
Mr. Joun Nosuit, to Mrs. HaNNan ANN MILLER, 

On Wednesday, at Friends’? Meeting-house in Pine 
street, JEREMIAH Hacker, to Beuran, daughter of 
Isaac W. Morris, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev, J. C. Sears, Mr. 
Joun P. Titty, to Miss Exiza ‘I’. Grier, both of 
the Northern Liberties. 

At New York, on Wednesday evening, by the Rey, 
Dr. Brodhead, Wm. E. Rocens, of Philadelphia, to 
3 gad P. daughter of Uliver Ruggles, of New 

ork. 

On Tuesday morning, by the Rev. Mr. Sisty, Mr, 
W. B. Warkinson, of this city, to Miss Many ANN 
of Capt. Davis, of Gloucester coun- 
ty, N. J. 


DIED; 
On Wednesday morning, the 10th inst. Mrs, 


Manta B., wife of James Clark. 

On Tuesday, Mr. ANNANTAS JENNINGS, aged 26, 
His death was oceasioned by a fall from the seaffold 
of a three story building, on Wednesday last. 

On Friday evening, the [2th inst. after a lingering 
illness, Mr. Ronenr Wittiamson M‘Farzanp, in 
the 27th year of his age. 

On Monday morning, the 15th inst. Roster P. 
Branv, in the 75th year of his age. 

On Sunday afternoon, Mr. Joun B. P. Joungnt, 
(late Jeweller) age 75 years. 

On Sunday morning, the 14th inst. Wm. M‘Fa- 
DYEN, a native of Scotland. 

On Monday afternoon, Mr. James Woop, in the 
46th year of hisage. 

On the 6th inst. at Fast Liberty, near Pottsbo- 
rough, in the 22d year of her age, Mrs. Sopa S, L, 
M‘Iivaing, wile of the Rev. William B. M‘Iivaine, 
youngest daughter of Dr. William B. Duttield, of 
this city. 

At Tuckerton, on the 11th of October, 1830, Mrs. 
E1iza Mason, consort of Dr. Wm. K. Mason, aged 
36 years, 7 months and 2 days, of a lingering disease, 
which she bore with christain fortitude, and died 
with a lively hope of a glorious immortality in the 
morning of the resurrection. 

At Montpelier, Vt. Ketson Gray, aged 62 years, 
Mr. G. died in his chair under the operation of Lo- 
belia, a victini te the Thomasonian sy stem of Quacke- 
ry. The wife of Dr. Manasses Litch, who, as well 
as her hushaud, is a practitioner upon this system, 
was present at the decease of Gray, and applied 
steans Lo the last moment of the gasp tor life. The 
deceased was enabled the day previous to his death, 
to walk out inte his door yard, and on the day of his 
death, before the application of steam and the taking 


‘| of lobelia, was enabled te walk about his room, 


At Buenos Ayres, on the 20th of June, Eppowss 


‘Bout, son of Mr. Peter Boult, for some time mere 


chant of this city, and grandson of Mr. Ralph Ed- 
dowes, of Stapeley, Lower Dublin Township, where 
he was born August, 1807. The family removed to 
England in 1817, and this young man, whose uncome 
mon excellence of character had secured the esteem 
of all who knew him, was sent out in January last, 
by the house of Messrs. ‘Tayleur & Co. with whom 
he had served a six years’ clerkship, as gent in 
their establishment at Buenos Ayres, where he are 
rived after « short and safe passage. On the morn- 
ing of the day above mentioned, he went up, as usual, 
to the azotia, or flat roof of the house to Jook ont for 
vessels coming up the river, and, as is supposed for 
the sake of a more advantageous view, stepped vo 
the parapet wall, which giving way precipitated him 
head foremast upon the brick pavement oF the yard. 
He was taken up senseless, and expired in less than 
an hour. His funeral was attended by many of the 
most respectable English residents. 


WS Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Prinrine of every 
description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despatch 


at this office. 
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